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OVERALLS 

EVERY GARMENT 
GUARANTEED 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


Always Room for Action 


in a pair of Welch’s Standard 
Overalls. 
places, no cramped positions, 
but they 
freedom of action all the time. 


No binding or tight 


made so that give 








WELCH-COOK 


070} .557.9. B 4 


CEDAR RAPIOS — IOWA 














HE average cost 
Ter a “Camp” 

Grain Elevator is 
only one dollar a month. 
Write today and get 
the free facts. 
Our catalog shows com- 
plete line of Insideand 
Portable Elevators; 
best ways to install 
and illustrations of the 
famous “Camp” Jack. 


The Only 
Hydraulic Jack 


Made 
Sold as regular equipment 
or separately. Tite any 
style or make elevator. 
Postal brings free catalog 
and tells how the “Camp 
costs only $1 a month. 
rite ie prices: 


CAMP MFG. CO. 
WASHINGTON, 
Dept. ~ 
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Semi-Solid Buttermilk helps piss over the vac- 


eeps them strong 


cination period because it 
Farmers and 


and healthy and purifies the blood. 
breeders by the thousands are marketing more hogs be- 
cause their losses are less — Semi -Solid turns the trick. 








Saves pigs— develops them into extra-weight 
hogs that you market earlier 
at higher prices. Nothing 
better—saves you more 
money. Most convenient 
form for feeding. 










Sign your name and enclose 
check fot $2 and mail at once for 
§0-lb. can. You get credit for 
this amount on first barrel 
order — makes this trial 
can sieeve E. 


















Room450 , 4750 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Send me the 60-Ib. can of Semi-Solid Buttermilk. I 
will feed it, and, if not satistied, you will return my | 
money, When I order a barrel you are to credit me | 
with$3. Thisoffer applies only to your first purchase. 


BUTTERMILK PRODUCERS, Inc. 


Name 
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SHORT-TIME FARM The province of 


CREDIT Manitoba, Canada, 

has ¢ shed government control of a 
) vA » provide short-time 

cred fc the farmer low rates. \ 


given in the 


COUNTY BUSINESS The 
AGENT 

fror t r iny ver’, agwressive 

the running of cope 

There need be no strings owever 

county b ‘ 1 nt h as the Farm 


Bureau mn Missouri are hiring, Read the 


county 
barred by 
part in 
companies 


on the 


ON STACKING With the rail strike and 
GRAIN the coal strike on it 
may be advisable to go back to the i 
tirne practice of "stacking grain. The ar- 
ticle on page 7 gives some suggestions 


CONCERNING THE On page 6 appears 


FARM BUREAU the second of Mr 
| Tet irticles on the suggested reorgan- 
ization of the Farm Bureau This article 
deals with the details of changes that he 
thinks are needed to secure more effec- 
| tive organization 
THRESHING AND THE Lack of coal 
COAL STRIKE for threshing is 


bringing the significance of the coal strike 
home to a great many now 
The editorial on page 5 discusses the sit- 
uation 


farmers just 


SOAP BLOC AND Vegetable oils for the 
FARM BLOC making of soap come 


in free under a section of the tariff bill, 
while soap is protected This action of 
the senate is discussed in the article on 
page 7 
THE NEXT “Does It Pay to Hedge?’ 
ISSUE next week's leading article, 
deals with the use of hedging in the man 
agement of farmers’ elevators. There will 
be a story on the fair circuit and an ar- 











ticle on hog production The monthly 
charts on profits and losses in beef cattle, 
hogs and butter are also scheduled. 
‘ ‘ “pe 
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ARIZONA CATTLE SUPPLY 


Approximately 103,000 head of Arizona 


cattle will be available for market this 
spring, according to a forecast by the 
United States States Department of Agri 


culture. Last spring 94,000 head were 
marketed and the preceding season 86,000 
head. This forecast is one of the first 


steps in a nation-wide live stock report- 
ing service being organized by the depart- 
ment to inform live stock producers and 
buyers of prospective supplies. 


agent | 


law | 














From the time your Waterloo Boy goes 
on its first job you will recognize it as qa 


real farm helper. It is always ready for 
work—never tires—works day and night 
on any job within its power. 


WATERLOO Boy 


For only a few cents a day the small-sized 
Waterloo Boy will pump your water, churn, 
wash, grind, spray, separate the cream—thus 
relieve you or the women folks of jobs that take 
time and muscle. The larger sizes will grind 
your feed, fill the silo, saw the wood, shell corn— 
do all this work when you want it done and save 
you money besides. 


Waterloo Boys Meet 
Every Farm Need 


You can get Waterloo 
Boys in 2, 3 and 6 H. P. 
gasoline type and 2, 3, 6, 
7,9, 14and 26 H. P. kero- 
sene type—there’s a size 
to fit your needs, 


Waterloo Boys are smooth-running, long-last- 
ing engines. 

Simple in design; easy to understand; high- 
grade materials used throughout; parts subject 
to greatest wear are hardened—wear resisting. 
Adjustments, easily made,*are provided, assuring 
smooth, dependable and economical operation 
“or years to come. 


See Your 
John Deere Dealer 


Ask him to show you 
how easily the Waterloo 
Boy starts, how smooth- 
lyitruns, how well,it is 
built. Write us for liter- 
ature that tells all about 
them. Simply askfor 
Package EA-g45 


Perfectly balanced—no vibration at any speed. 
Magneto equipped — dependable ignition and 
easy starting in all kinds of weather. Sight feed 
lubricator; grease cups; spring cap oilers, all easy 
to get at; simple mixer fuel strainer;.governor— 
speed easily changed while engine is running— 
these are a few of the refinements on these better- 
running, longer-lasting engines. 


OHN= DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


a both your money and your 
house last longer by painting it 
with lead and oil paint—CARTER 
WHITE LEAD and pure linseed oil. 
Seven gallons will paint a six or 
seven room house two coats. 100 
lbs. of white lead and 4 gallons of oil 
makes 7 gallons of paint. Ask your 
local paint dealer for prices. 

Write us for “Painting with Lead and Oil,” a 


booklet and color card that tells you exactly 
what you want to know. 








Carter White Lead Company 








12042 So. Peoria Street Dept. 15 Chicago, lil 
ABSORBINE TIE 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 8 & . 

Reduces Bursal Enlargements, - 





Thickened, Swollen Tissues, ! . ! 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- no " ye 











ness from Bruises or Strains; 7] \ mai 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 0 ‘ 
Does not blister, remove the hair or m | Stored Grain Will 





Pay Big Interest—- 


Ke J A loss or smal! profit results 


from selling grain on the low 





lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle 
at druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 

ne “ety JR., for mankind—an 
antiseptic liniment for bruises, cuts, wounds, he 
strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It yoroek Otreatly tate A Colpae’ fathe 
heals and soothes. $1.25 a bottle at drug- ey TE None|s wasted: destroyed by rate, ire or west 
gists or postpaid. ‘Will tell you more if you rinkage ls lees than } per cent as compared to 1 pes 
write. Made in the U. S. A. by 


threshing time market. Someone will store 
your grain for a higher market if you don't. 


"it 


t wh for @ 
Sclumbian Metal Gras Bian coving that wilipay fr 
Delivered Prices resect -colombing delivered 

















W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. prices have been greatly reduced ed triple joint, 
eas hn bin a avaliable. Cojnmblen ico Seautifal¢-col -color eg 
CORNSHSt S225 | | Enea teas 
shocks Cora 
Binder. Sold in every state, Only $25 with Cou Lume — Sim Tanx Com COMPANY 
— Sie lee way Testimonials an catalog FREE showing 1623 West 12th S$ Kansas City, Mo. — 
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RUNNING BANKS FOR THE FARMERS 


Canada Holds Down Interest Rates in Its Short-Time Credit System 


AN OUTSTANDING example of a 
A short time rural credit system un- 
der government control is the one now 
in operation in the Province of Mani- 


By A. H. Benton 


Professor of Farm Management and Rural Economics, Manitoba 


Agricultural College 


whole policy of having the loan rate 
fixed. Representatives of the various 
chartered banks operating in Manitoba 
met representatives of the rural credit 





toba, Canada. This system was au- 
thorized by the rural credits act passed 
py the Manitoba provincial assembly 
in the spring of 1917. The passage of 
the act and the growth of the societies 
during the first three years of its op- 
eration were due in a lar e part to the 
indomitable will and perseverance of 
the father of the act, George W. Prout. 
In spite of great opposition he pushed 
the act thru the assembly and later 
gave his entire time for three years 


loans. 





banking system. 


Government aid in the field of rural credits in the United per cent in 
States has so far kept outside of the domain of short time credits. 
The Federal Farm Loan system has helped farmers in securing 
long time loans on land; the War Finance Corporation has taken 
over from the banks part of the burden of intermedate credit; but 
short time loans have been left entirely to the privately owned 
Manitoba, Canada, has gone a step farther and 
has attempted to help farmers to secure lower rates on short time 
This article describes the main features of the system. 


societies and asked for a rate of 6% 
1921. This was refused 
and the banks then stated they would 
grant no more loans to the rural credit 
societies. The government then un- 
dertook to furnish the local societies 
with funds from consolidated 
nues. The rural credit societies act 
was amended authorizing the provin 
cial government to lend not to exceed 
$60,000 to each local society at 6 per 
cent and to issue debentures to the 


reve- 








without remuneration, to the building 
up of a rural credit organization in the province. 
The organization is simple. Local societies of not 
less than thirty-five members are formed in which 
euch member must buy at least one share: each 
member, including the municipality and provincial 
government, has aS many votes as shares owned. 
No one may be a member of a local society except a 
farmer actually engaged in farming operations or 
agreeing to do so within one year. The governing 
body consists of a board of directors of nine mem- 
bers, three elected by the members of the society, 
three named by the local municipality (the civil dis- 
trict corresponding to the county in the United 
States), and three appointed by the provincial gov- 
emment. One of the latter group of three must be 
a graduate of the Manitoba Agricultural College or 
someone having similar qualifications. The officers 
of the society, president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary-treasurer are 
, elected by the 
oi board of direc- 
— tors from their 
own group. The 
secretary - treas- 
urer is the only 




































one who may be paid a salary. Shares are $100 
each, but only 10 per cent of this amount is required 
to be paid in. When a minimum of thirty-five mem- 
bers subscribe for shares of stock and pay in the 
required 10 per cent the municipality or municipal- 
ities in which the society expects to operate may 
then subscribe for half as many shares as subscribed 
for by the members. After this is done, the provin- 
cial government authorities are authorized to sub- 
scribe for the same amount as the municipality. A 
society of fifty members would have a subscribed 
capital of $10.000 with 10 per cent paid in, the so- 
ciety subscribing $5,000, the municipality $2,500, and 
the provincial government $2,500. 

The act as passed in 1917 established a semi-gov- 
ernment short time rural credit system. The funds 
were secured from the ordinary commercial banks 
of the province. The local society thru the board 
of directors passed upon requests for: loans and the 
notes of the borrowers were endorsed. These were 
then taken to the local bank and the money secured 
by the borrower, as needed, not in a lump sum. The 
notes all become due on December 31 with interest 
only for the time the money is used. 


Repayment of Loans Guaranteed 


The society guarantees repayment of all loans en- 
dorsed by it, but the liability of an individua) mem- 
ber is limited to the amount of stock held. The act 
fixed the maximum rate of interest that could be 
charged by the societies at 7 per cent. Of this 
amount, the society received one-seventh and the 
bank making the loan, the remainder. The amount 
received by the society is used to meet the operat- 
ing expenses of the scciety, to pay dividends on 
stock, and to build up a reserve fund. The various 
local societies are audited at least once a year by 
a member of the provincial auditor's office. 

The plan of securing funds thru the commercial 
banks worked well for three years, tho not without 
protest on the part of the head officials of the char 
tered banks They were least of all satisfied with 

a fixed rate of interest which netted them 
« 6 per cent. They not only protested against 


a 


q «yt this rate but were also opposed to the 
es a 







































































amount of $3,000,000 to supply the nee 
essary funds. Furthermore, another act was passed 
authorizing the establishment of a provincial sav- 
ings bank and branches. The funds accumulated 
in these savings banks are loaned to the provin- 
cial government which, in turn, uses them for finan 
cing the rural credit societies. The chartered banks 
of Canada pay only 3 per cent on savings, whereas 
the savings bank of the province pays 4 per cent 

Security for loans is given special consideration. 
First, there is the borrower's personal liability; see- 
cnd, there is a lien on all things purchased or pro 
duced thru the use of the loan; third, a lien may 
be placed on all personal property of the borrower 
by application to the court; fourth, the property of 
the borrower can be taken thru an order of judge or 
police magistrate; fifth; the borrower is subject to 
the bulk sales act, which makes both buyer and 
seller liable to very heavy penalties in case the bor- 
rower sells all of his property in an attempt to de 
fraud his creditors; and sixth, the society may take 
a real estate mortgage or any other security that it 
may deem necessary or desirable. 

The growth and development of the local socie- 
ties thruout the province have been very encourag- 
ing. They have been particularly helpful to the pio- 
neer districts which are often far distant from com- 
mercial banks or railroads. While the farmers in 
the older and better developed communities have 
rot shown the same interest, nevertheless, a num- 
ber of soceities have been formed by them. The 
following table shows the number of societies oper- 
ating and the credits granted up to the beginning fo 
1922: 


No. of Societies Credits 
Year Operating Granted 
a ne es, ; 1 $ 16,600 
3 10 215,500 
A pe ee ee 38 1,051,000 
1920... ‘ coe sand ee nt us dekas 52 2,039,000 
RO ale ee tae rh cao rw bated ed 73 2,750,000 


The provincial government planned to increase 
the grant to the rural credit societies to $5,000,000 
for the year 1922, but due to a forthcoming election, 
the assembly refused to pass the necessary 
lation. The result is that only one or two new so 
cieties have been formed 
this year and the 
loans will not exceed the 
original $3,000,000 grant. 

In 1920 the average as- 


legis- 





total 














sets per borrower in for- 


ty-one societies were $12,- 





458 and the average lia- 
bilities $3,939. The aver- 
age acreage per farm was 
302 acres and the average 
loan $290. A study of the 


nationality of the borrow. 


























ers furnished some inter- 
esting and valuable infor- 
mation in view of the 











meager data available on 
rural credit ocieties 
among English speaking 
people of other countries. 
The proportions were, 
British, 84 per cent, 
French 6% per cent, Scan- 
(Continued on page §8) 
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The Strike Situation 
HAVING gone to the limit in his efforts to 
secure some agreement between mine own- 


ers and mine workers which would lead to 


prompt re sumption of the mining of coal Pres- 


ident Harding last week requested the mine op- 


crators to reopen their mines and get out coal. 
In a telegram to th governors of the various 


coal states the 


pre sident asked them to join 
with him in assuring protection to both mine 
operators and mine workers who are willing to 


resume work, 


Pr ictically all of the governors 
promptly pledged their support to the Presi- 
dent and announced their determination to 
maintain law and order. 

After waiting for some months for the min- 
ers and operators to get together President 
Harding called the leaders to confer at Wash 
ington. He suggested that all questions in dis- 
pute be submitted to a national coal commis- 
sion for arbjtration, and that pending their de- 
cision the miners go back to work at the wages 
in effect last spring at the time the strike was 


‘ alled. 


jority of the bituminous coal 


ig 
That was a fair proposition. The ma- 
producers ac- 
cepted it; also all of the anthracite producers, 
The mine workers declined it The 
action then taken by the President was the only 


are re ady to 


as a body . 


thing left to do unless the peopl 
stop using coal for an indefinite period, which 
would mean the shutting down of the railroads 
and factories as well as heatless buildings. 


The question now is whether enough coal 
miners are willing to go to work to get out the 
coal needed, and if so whether they will be pro- 
their 


tected against att ick by strikers and 


sympathize rs. The situation ts complicated by 
the strike of the railroad shop men and the per- 
spread this strike to other 


sistent efforts to 


groups of railroad workmen. Lawlessness is 


reported from many parts of the country. 
Mine workers and 
tacked daily and many of them beaten up or 
killed. if the strike 


sympathizers propose to set up a reign of ter- 


| ° 
railroad workmen are at- 


It appears at times as 
rorism to force their will on the people. 

Of course there is but one thing for the loyal 
citizen to do and that is to support federal 
and state governments in every effort to main- 
tain law and order and protect men who want 


to work, whoever thex may be. The issue is 
drawn. No doubt there 


but this government cannot last if either com- 


is fault on both sides, 


binations of capital or combinations of labor 
can take the people by the throat and say: 
“Give me what I ask, or I will freeze you, or 


, 


starve you, or kill you.’ 
Incidentally the farmers of the country are 








about to have a practical demonstration of how 
their interests suffer by these senseless tie-ups 
of fuel and transportation. 


The Responsibility 

I AST winter when we were continually urg- 

; ing on farm organization leaders the need 
for concerted action to reduce corn acreage, we 
were continually met with the plaint that they 
feared to accept the 
radical move. “What if dry, hot weather comes 
1922 corn crop?” they 
held responsible by the 


responsibility of such a 


along and ruins the 
“We shall be 


general public.” In vain, we 


said. 
pointed out to 
their ef- 


it was doubtful if they could secure a 


them that no matter how strenuous 
forts, 
reduction of more than 10 per cent in the acre- 
age, and that with the reduction no more than 
this, there were enough corn reserves to tide us 
over even with serious crop failure. 

And now we find ourselves confronted with 
another 38,000,000.000 bushel corn crop, with 
probabilities of corn continuing to sell below 
cost of production even with general business 
prosperous. 

It seems to us that those farm leaders who 
were afraid to tak« responsibility for sponsor- 
ing a move to cut corn ACTCA LE hecause they 
feared a short crop and the condemnation of 
the general public, should begin to reflect on 
their farmer. As we 
pointed out time and 


responsibility to the 
again last winter, the 
situation demanded a cut 
The 


men who could have helped in bringing about 


probabilities of the 
of at least 10 per cent in corn acreage. 
this reduction but who did not do so because 
they feared to face the general public in case 
of a short crop, should now be confronted with 
their responsibility to the farmer as a result 
of the large crop. 

Business conditions are improving, and with 
a slightly less than normal corn crop, we should 
have had cost of production for our corn this 
coming winter. The leaders of farm opinion 
are to a large extent responsible for the con- 
tinuing They 
much about the twenty-five to one chance of 
crop failure and not enough about the five to 


overproduction. thought too 


one chance of a bumper crop. 


Weather and the Corn Crop 
AT THIS writing (July 24) a bumper corn 


crop is almost but not quite assured. Dur- 
ing the third week of July Kansas, Missouri, 
half 


the normal rainfall, and while the corn in these 


Illinois and Indiana received only about 
states is not suffering for rain, a good soaker 
first 
week in August if a really large crop is to be 


than 


is needed the last week in July or the 


harvested. Iowa continues to get more 
her share of rain and a bumper crop in lowa 


is more nearly assured than in any other state. 


Tempe ratures the third week in July were 
warmer than in any week so far, but are still 
slightly below normal. The cool weather 
makes the rain go further. It is now a prac 


tical certainty that the 1922 corn crop will be 
We now predict the 
vield for the country as a whole at 2,980,000,- 
000 bushels, as compared with the 2,860,000,- 
000 bushel estimat by the U. S. 
of Agriculture on July 1 and the ten-year av- 
erage of 2,855,000,000 bushels. 

The average acre yield estimate by 


= 


dec de dly above average, 


Department 


states 

follows: 

Government Ten-Year 
Estimate, Average, 


Our Climati« 
Estimate, 


July 24,1922 July 1, 1922 1912-21 

(bushels) (bushels) (bushels) 
SOWA xcs sesbee $2 39 38.5 
os ae 30 27 26.4 
SE is 6x dati 36 34 33.8 
Nebraska ..... ‘ 28 27 25.2 
RE sn enemies 22 18 17.0 
GRD saien scedme 38 38 39.4 
POGIOMA 2st cces0 38 36 36.4 
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Seeding Alfalfa in August 


"THERE is a rare opportunity over a large 
part of the corn belt this year for seeding 

am 5 

The cool moist 


alfalfa in August. weather 


has left the stubble fields in such condition that 
they may be worked up into a suitable seed bed 
for alfalfa with the minimum labor. In many 
cases, several diskings and harrowings with- 
out any plowing will answer the purpose very 
nicely. 

There is still great need for increasing the 
acreage of alfalfa and other legumes and de- 
creasing the acreage of corn. Present pros- 
pects are for another bumper corn crop with 
the probability that corn will continue to sell so 
low that it will return less than 20 cents an 
hour for the man labor put on it. 

Alfalfa can be quite extensively substituted 
for such expensive- purchased feeds as oil 
meal, cottonseed meal, and to some extent even 
for tankage. These feeds have been selling at 
nearly twice the pre-war normal, whereas, corn 
has been selling for somewhat less than pre- 
war normal. The force of the economic situa- 
tion is decidedly in favor of substituting al- 
falfa for part of the corn acreage wherever 
alfalfa can be grown af all successfully 

Over the southern part of the corn belt, it 
generally pays to spread from one to three 
tons of ground limestone per acre a short time 
alfalfa. Over the 
northern and western part of the corn belt lime 


previous to seeding the 
is not so commonly needed, Inoculation usual- 
ly pays, and can easily be given to the seed 
either by the glue method or with one of the 
commercial cultures which can be bought from 
almost any seed company. 

As to varieties, the Grimm alfalfa is prob- 
ebly the best, altho the seed costs just about 
twice as much per pound as the seed of ordi- 
Nebraska alfalfa. 


should be used wherever a man is fairly certain 


nary Kansas and Grimm 
of getting a stand, and would like to have the 
land remain in alfalfa for at least four or five 
years. If the land is only doubtfully adapted 
to alfalfa and if the intention is to leave it in 
alfalfa for not more than three years, it is just 
as well to use the cheaper seed of Kansas and 
Nebraska. This ordinary alfalfa yields al- 
most as much hay as the Grimm, but it does 
not withstand pasturing as well, and kills out 
far worse in severe winters. 

Conditions are peculiarly favorable to the 
seeding of alfalfa this fall and we trust that 
most of our readers will increase their alfalfa 
acreage very materially with the object in mind 
of reducing their corn acreage somewhat and 
making it less necessary for them to purchase 
such expensive concentrates as oil meal, cotton- 


seed meal, ete. 





Stabilizing Lamb Prices 

PRESS story from the Department of 
Agriculture tells of a conference called for 
last Friday to consider the lamb market at 
Jersey City. It seems that because of the it- 
regular shipments to that market, lamb prices 
fluctuate violently, and have a bad effect on 
prices of lambs in western markets. Jersey 
City shipments come largely from Ohio, Vit 
ginia and New York, and affect the market out 

of all proportion to the receipts, 
The Department of Agriculture called the 
conference of packers, commission men, Pro 


ducers and retailers to see whether any plan 
can be devised for so distributing the receipts 
as to preserve more stable prices. The results 
of the conference ought to be of great interest. 
If a satisfactory scheme can be worked out to 
equalize marketing at this small market, it 
may open the way for something worth while 
at the larger markets, 
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Coal om Dice 


NDUSTRIES Facing a Shutdown for Lack 

of Coal.” The significance of this headline 
in the daily papers has been brought home to 
with especial force in the last two 
weeks. Threshing time is here. 
tions coal for threshing is still in the mines or 
piled up in Kentucky waiting for cars that do 


farmers 
In many sec- 


not come. 

It would seem possible for farmers in the 
coal regions of Towa to be able to secure enough 
fuel to’ run their This 
tried in a few places, but without much suc- 
cess. Mahaska county, for instance, has a good 
many mines; but up to date the farmers have 
been able to only a small amount of 
fuel. At Eddyville a group of local farmers 
and business men attempted to get out enough 
coal to handle the threshing in the section and 
also to supply the local lighting plant. <A 
force of one hundred striking miners paid 
yisit to the wagon mines in that section, how- 
ever, and the work was abandoned. A late re- 
port is to the effect that the farmers are open- 
ing up pocket mines on their own farms and 
are working them under guard. 

In an attempt to work out a plan whereby 
the farmers could secure coal, a conference was 
held last week at the Farm Bureau 
office at Oskaloosa. mine owners 
and a delegation of the striking miners attend- 
ed. The strikers continued to object to the 


threshers. has been 


secure 


county 
Farmers, 


mining of coal and insisted that enough Ken- 
tucky coal to handle the threshing could be se- 
from that 
or on the road in ears. 


cured already in the dealers’ bins 

The farmers of this district and in other coal 
mining districts do not seem to be unsympa- 
thetic toward the strikers. They would like 
to bi contest between the 
ators and their employes. They feel, however, 
that they have taken:a good many losses in the 
last two years, and are not inclined to suffer 
further losses simply because the strikers are 


neutral in the oper- 


afraid that producing coal for the farmers may 
in some way benefit the cause of the operators 
to be held. Farm lead- 
ers express the hope that an amicable settle- 


Other conferences are 
ment can be reached. 

Meanwhile, the shocks of grain are standing 
in the field. that 
threshed. Somehow, the farmers are 
get the coal to do that threshing. 


must be 
going to 


Somehow, grain 


County Auwat and Business Agent 





S THE county agent the business agent of 
the farmer or merely a part of the exten- 
sion work of the state agricultural college and 


the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture? Strict interpretation of the Smith- 


Lever law seems to indicate that the promotion 
of commercial organizations of farmers may be 
outside the county agent’s field. He is paid in 
part from public funds, and it is urged, there- 
fore, that it is not his privilege to develop a 
commercial organization which may enter into 
competition with some of the taxpayers who 
help to support him. 

Opponents of co-operation are urging very 
strongly in congress and elsewhere that these 
of the county 
enforced rigidly. They want the 
county agent left merely as an instructor in the 
technical work of crop production. Some of 
them even go so far as to claim that it is im- 
Proper for the county agent to give any sug- 


restrictions on the activities 


agent be 


gestions as to marketing. 

One way out of this dilemma is for the coun- 
ty Farm Bureau to break away entirely from 
fede ral control. By foregoing the ve ry small 
measure of support which it gets from the fed- 
eral government, much greater liberty of ac- 
tion in all fields of interest to the farmer could 
be secured. This plan is being discussed seri- 
ously in a good many quarters. 
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In Missouri, however, a compromise scheme 
has been worked out. Eighteen counties in 
that state employ a county business agent (in 
addition to the county agent). 
agent works under’ the direction of the Farm 
Bureau, but is free to take the leadership in 
the organization and management of whatever 


This business 


co-operative concerns seem to be needed in the 
county. The county agent, with this work 
taken off his hands, can lend himself to aid in 
crop production and in consideration of the 
more general phases of marketing and co-op- 
erative organization. 

It seems possible that one of these two meth- 
ods will have to be followed, if the county Farm 
Bureau is to be of the 
to the membership. 


greatest possible service 
afford 
to have any strings on the man whom they hire 
to represent their interests in the county. He 
ought to be free to lead in the fight 
any sort of pest, whether it is a horde of grass- 
hoppers or a group of profiteering middlemen. 


: 
Farmers can not 


against 


Cold Resistant Corn 
(CORN grows very little at temperatures of 
In northern Wis- 
need conside rable 
where the 
springs are unusually cold and backward, they 
would like to find a corn which will grow at. 


less than 55 degrees. 


they 
quantities of corn for silage, and 


consin, however, where 


iower temperatures than ordinary corn. Mr, 
Leith, of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
at wotk on this problem for several years, and 
the method which he has used has been to ger- 
an ice 
box with the temperature held at 45 degrees. 


When ten 


fairly 


minate ten kernels of each ear of corn in 
kernels of an ear will 
strongly at this low 
that the ear is fairly cold 
Corn of this can be safely 

April. At Madison this vear the 
corn planted in late 


germinate 
a temperature, he 

resistant. 
planted in 


figures 
sort 
cold resistant 
April was tasseling in late 
June. In spite of the unusually early tasseling 
the stalks were of fairly good size. Mr. Leith 
says that this corn has been used with good re- 
sults as a silage corn in north central 
Wisconsin. 

It would seem that the 


of Golden Glow corn de veloped by the Wiscon- 


cold resistant strain 


sin station may eventually have some value as 
farmers of northern Iowa 


and vorthern Illinois. 


on early corn for the 


On Saving ie light 


“HE daylight savers, altho they have been 
still 
making efforts to convert the larger cities in 
the east to their ideas. The 
confined to the United States. Reports from 
England indicate that parliament is consid- 
ering legislation on the point. 

As in the United States, the farmers of 
England are solidly against the measure, but 


routed from farming territory, are 


agitat ion is not 


it is receiving some support in industrial cen- 
that 
some scientists are siding with the farmers in- 


ters. It is interesting to note, however, 
stead of with their urban neighbors. 
John H. Wilkins, of the Meteorological So- 
ciety, for instance, contends that day light Sav- 
ing would have a bad effect in England be- 
cause it would compel people to have more 
sunshine than is good for them. He claims 
that spring and autumn are the idea] periods 
of the 
shine available. 
“In winter,” he 
shine, while in the 
guor affecting a more 


year in regard to the amount of sun- 


“we get too little sun- 
touch of lan- 


southern 


Says, 

summer the 
race shows 
that we have got too much.” 

The daylight saving idea seems to have run 
its race. It is rapidly taking its place with a 
number of other notions that were the product 
of war hysteria and had no particular value 


in themselves. It seems possible that a few in- 
dustrial cities in the 
tain the custom for a time, but as a national 


issue it is extinct. 


United States may main- 


The Railroad Strike 
[¥ THE wheat farmers had gone on a strike 


when wheat prices were reduced from $2.20 
to $2 a bushel, the 
analogous to the present strike of the railroad 


situation would have been 


machinists. ‘These men who were getting an 
average wage around 34 cents an hour back 


in 1913 and 1914 were paid during the first 
half of 1922 an hourly 
hour. They are striking 

United States Labor Board, 
ive hearing, reduced their wage 
this year to 70 cents an hour. 

getting a little than twice 
before the war. 
sis returning farm labor twice what it did be- 
fore the would be around &8O 
cents a bushel on Iowa farms. Wheat would be 
a bushel and other farm products 
‘Taking 


ihat the cost of liv ing is NOW nearly 60 per cent 


wage of 77 cents an 


now because the 
after an exhaust- 
on July 1 of 
still 


what they did 


They are 
more 
If corn could be sold on a ba- 


war, the price 
nearly $2 


in proportion. into account the facet 


greater than it was before the war, we, never- 
theless, find that the railroad machinists under 
their new wage scale as determined by the U.S, 
Railroad Labor Board, 


hourly wage with a purchasing power 26 per 


would be getting an 
cent greater than the pre-war wage, 
that 


more 


railroad 
than 7O 
Otherwise, railroad 


Justice demands, of course, 


wages be cut until they are not 


per cent above pre-war, 


labor will continue to profit at the expense of 
unorganized labor and especially at the ex- 
It is to be hoped that the 
Board 


the nerve to stand firm in the 


pense of the farmer. 
S. Railroad | 


ecut ives Ww ill have 


wabor and railroad exX- 
present emergency until the railroad machin- 
ists are willing to accept the more than fair 
after a careful investigation 
We can’t have 
until 


terms arrived at 
by the labor board. reasonable 
railroad freight 
which is the largest item entering into freight 
has been reduced to a level with similar 


rates railroad labor, 
rates, 


tabor in other industries. 


The Broader View 
ek HERE are some editors of urban news- 


papers that the ad- 
of agricultural production to the 


who seem to realize 


justment 


needs of the consumers is not only a good 
thing for the farmer, but for the city dweller 
as well, The editor of the New York Times, 


for instance, says in a recent editorial: 


“Our own agricultural augurs . . . are 


undertaking by counting . . . the 
acreage of the crops and by enumerating the 
live stock to aid ‘in forecasting pro- 
duction of the crops and in estimating har- 
vests.” All this—as well as the inspection of 
farm produce by disinterested agencies, and 
co-operative marketing—is primarily for the 
relief of the farmer But it is ulti- 


mately for the benefit of the consuming pub- 
lie, vhich has to 
usually not the 


pay somebody—and i is 


farmer—for the waste due 


to an overproduction in some things or to a 
shortage in others.” 

ry 'e 

his seems to us the most elementary com- 


mon sense; but there are still some editors of 
that that regulation of 
production by the farmer is both vicious and 


unprofitable. 


farm papers insist 
In view of the fact that every, 
important industry except farming takes ex- 
traordinary pains to adjust its 
to probable demand, it is hard to avoid the 
conviction that farm paper editors who ex- 


press views of this sort have 


production 


taken a solemn 
oath not to permit their editorial writings to 
be contaminated by any sign of intelligence, 
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MAKING OVER THE FARM BUREAU 


Suggestions for the Creation of a More Effective Organization 


{ i writer is not an enemy of the 
Farm Bureau. He recognizes that 


By R. J. Leth 


farm must be our ideal. For the above 
reasons, a tax receipt alone should not 





as an organization it has functioned, 
and functioned well. Organized as a 
vehicle thru which accumulated infor 
mation could be put before the farmer, 
it has served its part. Farmers, how- 
ever, have digested much of that infor- 
mation and they are clamoring for 
something of a different type. They 
have seen a ray of light and want more. 
It is in recognition of this new devel- 
opment, this result of Farm Bureau 
work, that the present plan is offered. 
It is meant to be the tree which has 


ization. 


the membership. 


This is the second of two articles by a Farm Bureau man on 
the methods which he believes will build up a greater farm organ- 
Readers who are members of farm organizations other 
than the Farm Bureau should note that Mr. Leth’s idea is not to 
build up one faction in the farm field at the expense of the others. 
His desire is to create one genuine all inclusive farmers’ organiza- 
tion and to leave the selection of an organization name, of poli- 
cies and of officers entirely to the bona fide farmers who make up 
Next week we shall publish the comments of 
some of our readers on Mr. Leth’s proposals. 


entitle a person to membership. He 
should, in addition, be the active farm 
operator or he should derive the bulk 
of his net income from farming. Indi- 
vidual cases would have to be decided 
either by the county or the township 
unit. Membership cards would be is- 
sued to all eligible persons. 

Funds would be raised thru the ae. 
tion of the county officers of the or. 
ganization much as school money igs 
now procured. Naturally, there should 
be a lawful maximum. Part of the 











grown from the original Farm Bureau 
root Tt is meant to be an advance- 
ment in accordance with ,the development of the 
times. 

Any permanent and truly representative farmers’ 
organization in order to insure continued existence 
must: (1) Provide a sure, self-perpetuating mem- 
include every bona fide farmer; 
(3) provide an financing system with 
compulsory contributions from all farmers; (4) 
limit membership to farmers only; (5) place control 
directly in the hands of its membership; (6) sepa- 
rate the details of the organization itself from its 


bership roll; (2) 
equitable 


educational activities 

No agricultural body has ever embodied all of the 
above requirements and no such body has ever at- 
tained the full measure of its usefulness. The Farm 
Bureau has more nearly approached that goal than 
any other farm organization. It has laid a founda- 
tion upon which it is for us to build a great and 
glorious structure. 


Application of the Essentials Outlined 


Leaving the question of essentials, we now come to 
the problem of their application. For the sake of 
brevity, we can group those methods under the fol- 
lowing headings: 

1. Membership to require (a) a tax receipt show- 
ing the holder to be the owner of agricultural prop- 
erty, and (b) a certificate showing the holder to be 
a bona fide farmer or other individual whose main 
source of income comes directly from agriculture. 

2. Financial support to come from a direct as- 
sessment upon all agricultural property and collect- 
ed thru the regular tax channels. 

3. Policies and work of the county organization 
to be controlled entirely by the county board of di- 
rectors under the supervision of the state officers. 

4. Coéperation with the present codperating 
agencies to be entirely optional with the county unit. 

Compulsory membership and compulsory financial 
support are essential for the continued success of 
our farmers’ organizations. Mention has been made 
of the “closed shop” and the “check off” systems as 


the fundamental principles upon which the power of 
the labor unions is built. Both these points have 
been decided by the mass action of the workers in 
the given trade or industry. They are not left to 
the judgment of each individual worker. Farmers 
are not all members of a given craft or trade; they 
are free lances, so to speak. The only house of busi- 
ness which they all universally support is the county 
courthouse. They all pay taxes. It is the only pos- 
sible source of a complete membership list and of- 
fers the only possibility of an adaptation of the 
unions’ “check off” system. The“sooner we recog- 
nize and accept this fact, the better off we will be. 


Proposed System is Most Economical 


Opponents of this plan will object to the use of 
public servants in the collection of private funds. 
Such opposition is mere evasion. The general public 
just as surely pays the employers for the cost of 
handling the “check off” system as it would in this 
case. That cost is merely added to the selling price 
of the product. It is in effect a sales tax. At the 
present time county boards make direct appropria- 
tions for the benefit of the Farm Bureau. All classes 
of property owners are taxed to raise that money. 
Under this plan, only farm property would be as- 
sessed. If necessary the county could be allowed a 
commission to cover the cost of its services. The 
cost would be insignificant. We already have our 
tax books and our tax officials. There is no office 
rent and no additional heat or light would be re- 
quired. The system is economy personified. Aside 
from being efficient, it is universal, and it is fair. 
Each person pays according to the benefits he stands 
to receive. 

The achievements of the organization should ac- 
crue primarily to the benefit of the bona fide dirt 
farmer. The speculative land owner needs small con- 
sideration. On the whole, he is a hindrance rather 
than an aid to agriculture. Farm land is too vital a 
resource to be used as a basis for unlimited specula- 
tion. A happy, hard-working owner farmer on every 


money should be left in the township, 
part should be sent to the state and 
national bodies as at present, but the bulk should be 
left in the county of its origin. 

The policies of the organization and the use of its 
funds should be left entirely to a county board of 
directors under the supervision of the state officers, 
Much of the present Farm Bureau work would un- 
doubtedly be continued. The county agent would be 
entirely responsible to the local officials. In that 
respect, his position would be analogous to that of 
the commercial club secretary. More attention would 
probably be directed toward farmer control over the 
distribution of his products. Some control of our 
future production would be possible. The organiza- 
tion would be able to hire trained men to study pro 
duction here and abroad; other men to study and to 
improve marketing conditions both for our home and 
for our export markets; and still other men to watch 
and advise regarding political developments. The 
fields of investigation and endeavor would be almost 
unlimited. This would all be done from the farmers’ 
own viewpoint thru their control over their officials, 


Demand for Information Should Be Created 


What about our codperation with the extension 
division and the United States Department of Agri- 
eulture? They offer services which are decidedly 
valuable and worth while. Those services must be 
readily available and fully used. Positions, however, 
would be somewhat reversed. Demand on the part 
of the farmers should be created before the informa- 
tion is offered. Our present system of offering in- 
struction before it is demanded is unpopular. Get 
the farmers to the place where they will ask for help 
and that help will be more appreciated. This appre 
ciation would be of incalculable benefit to the agri- 
cultural college. 

The plan as submitted calls for legislative action 
to make it possible. The details of inauguration and 
organization also need to be discussed. Such mat- 
ters can be taken up later. Undoubtedly the present 
Farm Bureau organization should be used until the 
new body could be formed and set to work. 


FARMERS’ EXPERIENCES WITH TRACTORS 


Some Like Them and Some Don’t; Both Groups Give Their Reasons 


a from a tractor survey covering three 
or four of the north central states show that 
the tractor still has many warm friends among the 
farmers, tho the present low prices of feed and farm 
products in comparison with those of fuel and oil 
and farm equipment naturally makes the farmer 
look with favor on the power which he can get along 
with at the least outlay of actual cash. 

Edward Just, Clinton county, Illinois, on a 154- 
acre rather hilly farm, says: “You can’t give me 
ene. I would not give my team for the best tractor 
that you have. I figure that it costs me nothing to 
do my plowing with horses.” This is by far the low- 
est price quoted for cost of plowing, either with 
horses or tractor; but as he does not show just 
how he arrives at this figure, I am afraid he has 
overlooked several of the cost factors. 

W. S. Hobson, Greene county, Illinois, farms 172 
acres of level land, and writes: “Have used a 10-20 
tractor for four years and would not do without it 
under any circumstances. I can plow ten acres per 
day in good plowing at a cost of 26 cents per acre 
for kerosene and lubricating oil.” 

J. W. Smith, Minnehaha county, South Dakota, 
farms 240 acres of very level land, but says: “The 
principal reason I have no tractor is that there is 
too much monkey work, especially when they won't 
Start in cold weather. I have never figured up the 
cost of plowing, but believe it can be done cheaper 
with horses under present conditions.” This same 
thing that both the horse and the tractor farmer do 


not have any definite idea of the total cost of plow- 
ing appears in practically every reply. 

M. E. Smith, Cottonwood county, Minnesota, 
farms 200 acres of level land and says: “Have had 
a light tractor for three years and it works as good 
as ever. It is handy to repair and simpler to under- 
stand. Believe tractor plowing is the cheaper, es- 
pecially when it is very hot or when feed is high.” 

M. Conners, La Salle county, Illinois, farms 160 
acres of level land and says: “Have had a 12-25 
tractor for the last seven years and it is good for 
seven more if I take the proper care of it. With it 
{ run a 28-48 separator from 12 to 15 days, and a No. 
6 clover huller from 20 to 30 days every fall, be- 
sides my field work. At 19 6-10 cents per gallon 
for fuel, it costs me 70 cents per acre for plowing, 
not counting man labor for running the tractor.” 
Doesn't look from these two men's experiences as 
tho our usual estimate of seven and one-half years 
of 45 days each is too high an estimate of the life of 
a tractor. The last man has already run way over 
the 337 days life this estimate makes. 

J. Fulling operates a farm of 678 acres of level 
land in Crawford county, Illinois, and we would nat- 
urally expect that he would be a tractor booster; 
but on the contrary John is “ferninst” the tractor. 
He says: “They are too trappy, are short lived, the 
upkeep is expensive, and they lose too much time 
in the field. Two of my neighbors have had tractors 
for two years. They are out about $2,800 and have 
plowed about 100 acres in that time. Farm produce 


is too low, labor is too high and the hours they work 
are too short.” 

It is very evident from the answers and com- 
ments that the chief reason why more tractors were 
not bought in the last year was the low prices of 
feed and farm products and the farmer’s inability 
to finance the purchase of a tractor. Only a very 
few in Minnesota and the Dakotas, where tracturs 
are best known, give as a reason the lack of relia 
bility and their fear that the tractor cannot be kept 
in operation, while in Illinois these reasons occur 
frequently. When we realize that in Illinois, for 
example, the tractor for field use is hardly more 
than ten years old, we can hardly wonder that there 
should still be a considerable doubt as to its being 
even a fairly reliable power. As the number of 
tractors increases and its newness as a power wears 
off, we may expect its reliability to follow the same 
trend as has been the case with the automobile. 

A very noticeable point with all these replies is 
the very great proportion of farmers who are de- 
pending almost entirely on fall plowing, and the rel 
atively small amount of spring plowing. I can Te 
member very distinctly in my own neighborhood 
when everything was spring plowing, and the men 
who first started the plan of fall plowing for spring 
crops were looked upon with considerable doubt 4s 
to their farming judgment. Now it is very much 


the rule, rather than the exception; and it is 00 
doubt both a cause and a result of the rapid growth 
of the power farming movement. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON STACK 


Coal and Railroad Strikes May Necessitate Much Grain 


~“TACKING grain has become practically a lost 
» art in many section of the small grain belt. 
During recent years shock threshing has been so 
niversally practiced that the farmer who stacks 
his grain has become a rarity. When a threshing 
machine is available and weather conditions are fa- 


yorable, threshing from the shock is more con- 
yenient and cheaper than stack threshing. The 
operation of stacking requires extra labor and 
is commonly estamated to add from two to 
three cents a bushel to the cost of raising 
grain. 


This year, however, certain conditions may make 
it necessary for many farmers who ordinarily thresh 
from the shock to stack their grain. The present 
jpdustrial situation has brought about an acute 
shortage of coal and it appears likely that many 
farmers in the middle west may not be able to se- 
cure coal for threshing immediately. The critical 
railroad situation also introduces the possibility of 
a car shortage in the near future, necessitating the 
holding of grain in many communities. With dry 
weather, a delay of a few weeks in 





Farmers’ Bulletin 892, published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, describes one of 
the most common methods of stacking small grain. 
The government’ experts that stack- 
ing should be begun as soon as the grain is well 
cured in the shock, or about ten days to two weeks 
after cutting. Round stacks are usually from ten to 
twelve feet in diameter at the base and the 
tomary arrangement is to build four stacks in @ 
setting, in pairs six feet apart. The operation of 
stacking is described by the bulletin as fol- 
lows: 


suggest 


cus- 


“First build a large, round shock about eight feet 
in diameter. Then place two bundles, 
one directly on top of the other, with the heads 
resting against the shock and the butts forming the 
outside of the base of the Make the next 
row with the butts just covering the bands of the 
cuter row. In the same manner lay rows of bun- 
dies, like shingles, until the center is reached, over- 
lapping the rows a little more toward the center 
of the stack. When the first layer is completed, 


lavers of 


stack. 


ING GRAIN 


Stacking This Year 


begin again at the outside and build toward the 
center. 
“Shocked bundles have slanting butts, because 


they are set in the shock with a slight slant instead 
of exactly upright. In building the 
around the stack lay the long edge of the butt on 
top and prejecting beyond the lower bundle. In this 
way the diameter of the 
creased, forming the 


outside rows 


gradually in- 
After a height of seven 
or eight feet is reached lay the outer 
the long edge of the butt beneath and just covering 
the inner edge of the just completed. In this 
way the diameter is gradually 


stack is tapered slowly 


stack is 
bulge 


bundles with 


laver 
decreased and the 
to a point. 

stack high and 
Do not tramp the outer layer 
Keeping the middle high gives all the bun- 
dies a slant toward the outside and helps to shed 
rain. At the peak, bundles 
fasten a capsheaf securely by setting it on a sharp- 
ened stake driven into the top of the stack. A stack 
10 feet in diameter should be 20 to 25 feet high.” 


“Always keep the middle of the 
firmly tramped down. 
at all. 


where the overlap, 





threshing from the shock is not serious. 
However, many farmers will find it ad- 
visable to stack this season as a precau- 
tion against possible threshing delays 
and bad weather after the grain is cut. 

There are a number of methods of 
building grain stacks, the success of 
which depends upon the thoroness with 
which the work is done. If stacks are 
put up so carelessly that they will not 
shed water, much loss will result and 
the grain might as well have been left 
in the shock. Stacks should, of course, 
be Jocated on high ground and it is ad- 
visable to keep the foundation of the 
stack from coming in direct contact 
with the ground to prevent the absorp- 
tion of moisture from below. This may 
be done by laying the foundation of the 
stack on a layer of old boards or other 
material. When the bottom of the 
atack is correctly laid, the finishing of 
it becomes comparatively easy. 


THE SOAP 





It was formerly believed that none 
but skilled farmers who had stacked 
for years could build a= grain stack 
properly. This theory has been ex- 
ploded, however, and practically any 
farmer can make a satisfactory stack 


by following the directions which have 
just been given or by adhering to the 
advice of stacker. The 
important things in stacking are to lay 





some veteran 


the foundation properly, place’ each 
sheaf carefully and keep the middle 
full. 

If the threshing delays which seem 


imminent materialize, many farmers 
will unquestionably find it expedient to 
stack. Even tho it requires extra la- 
bor, stacking is not without its ad- 
vantages. The quality of grain will be 
better retained by the protection of the 
stack than if left in the shock for sev- 
eral weeks. The fields will be cleared 





Grain is Safe in the Stack if Threshing is to Be Delayed. 


at an early date, thus permitting fall 
pasturing and early plowing. 


BLOC VERSUS THE FARM BLOC 


Is Section 50-a of the New Tariff Bill to Be Another Schedule K ? 


lap the tariff as it stands today, cocoanut oil 
and soy bean oil will come into the United 


States from the orient in quantities at least four 
times as large as before the war. True it is that 


there is provision for a duty of 4 cents a pound on 
cocoanut oil and 3 cents a pound on soy bean oil 
when these products are to be used for edible pur- 
poses. However, copra (from which cocoanut oil is 
pressed) is allowed to come in free and soy beans 
are allowed to come in free no matter for what pur 
pose they may be used. The vegetable oil provi- 
sions of the permanent tariff as they stand today 
ére absolutely worthless to the farmer. 


Soap Bloc Wins Senate Fight 
The farm-minded senators made a strong fight 
against the soap bloc the second week of July but 
were defeated by a vote of 33 to 24. The vote was 
on Section 50-a, which provides that the tariff on 
soy bean oil shall be 3 cents a pound and on cocoa- 
nut 4 cents a pound when these oils are used for ed- 
ible purposes, but that the duty shall be remitted in 
tase it is shown within three years that the oils 
have been used in the manufacture of substances 
Which cannot be used for food. 

Senator Gooding of Idaho moved to strike out of 
Section 50-a the provision for remitting the duty 
on the vegetable oils when they are used for indus- 
trial purposes. This precipitated at once a strictly 
ton-partisan fight between the soap bloc on the one 
land and the farm bloc on the other. Nine demo- 
(fats voted with the soap bloc and seven with the 
farm bloc. Twenty-four republicans voted with the 
Soap bloc and seventeen with the farm bloc. Sen- 
ator Cummins, of Iowa, voted with the soap bloc 
aid Senator Rawson, of Iowa, with the farm bloc. 
Generally speaking, the voting divided on purely 
Sectional lines, not a single senator from an eastern 
dustrial state voting in favor of a tariff on vegeta- 
ble oils used in the making of soap. 

It is a decidedly curious situation to find high 
Protectionist eastern republicans voting in favor of 

ee trade in vegetable oils for’ soap making pur- 


poses when soap as a finished product is protected 
by a tariff of from 5 per cent to 50 per cent adva- 
lorem. The senators leading the fight for the soap 
bloc marshalled their arguments very 
misled the following western senators: 
luaho; 


and 
jorah, of 
sursum, of New Mexico; Cummins, of lowa: 


cleverly 


Curtis, of Kansas; McCumber, of North Dakota: 
Nelson, of Minnesota; King, of Utah: Smoot, of 
Utah; Spencer, of Missouri, and Warren, of Wyo- 


ming. Inasmuch as the oriental oils have in recent 


years displaced tremendous quantities of the lower 
grades of animal fats for soap making purposes, it 
is hard to see how these senators can ex 
plain their vote to their farmer constituents. 

Before the war, about two-thirds of the oil used in 
the making of soap came from home grown animal 
fats, and a large part of the remaining third from 
home grown vegetable oils. when 
Europe temporarily oriental 
oil trade, our soap learned to use 
soy bean oil and increasing 
quantity, replacing large quantities of home grown 
cottonseed oil, corn oil and the lower grades of ani- 
mal fats. 


western 


During the war, 
forced out of the 
manufacturers 


was 


cocoanut oil in ever 


Danger in Oils on Free List 
The most forceful argument of the soap bloc was 
that a tariff on cocoanut and soy bean oil used for 
soap purposes would result in large quantities of 
these oils being diverted to Europe, and that Europe 
would, therefore, buy less lard and cottonseed oil 
from the United States, thus harming the hog 
farmer of the belt and the cotton farmer of 
the south. This is largely bunk for the reason that 
both lard and cottonseed oil fulfill a somewhat dif- 
ferent function in the oil trade than cocoanut oil and 
soy bean oil. No matter how much cocoanut oil and 
soy bean oil Europe gets from the orient, she will 
still be in the market for our lard and cottonseed 
oil, And so far as cocoanut oil is concerned, a tar- 
iff in the United States will not make so very much 
difference because most of the cocoanut oil imported 
into the United States comes from the Philippines. 


corn 


The great advantage of a tariff on cocoanut oil to 
farmers of the United States, is that it will shut out 
just enough of the cocoanut oil so there will not be 
sc much danger of cocoanut oil being used for both 
soap making purposes and for the making of butter 
substitutes. Under Section 50-a there is very real 
reason to fear that much of the cocoanut oil import- 
ed supposedly for making will 
find its way into butter substitutes. 


soap purposes 


Chance to Amend in Conference 

The soy bean tariff is really far more important 
than the cocoanut oil tariff as long as the Philip- 
pines are a part of the United States and Philippine 
cocoanut oil can come in free. Soy beans and soy 
bean oil are largely produced in China, and a tariff 
against them is really effective. Moreover, it is jus 
tified on the ancient republican plea of building up 
infant industries. Soy bean acreage has been grow 
ing by leaps and bounds and will continue to grow 
rapidly if our soap industry continues to be willing 
tu pay a price for soy bean oil on a parity with the 
price paid forecorn oil and cotton seed oil, as is the 
case at the present time. 

When the 


ccnference 


house and 
there 


senate take up the bill in 
will be another chance to 
straighten out this matter of an equitable tariff on 
vegetable oils. So far, the soap bloc has been vie- 
torious in both houses because so many representa- 
tives and from states have not 
gone into the vegetable oil problem in the great de- 
tail which the matter deserves. In the Philippine 
Islands and in the United States, we can produce 
all of the vegetable fats which the soap and mar- 
gerine manufacturers of the United States need. A 
tariff to keep out the soy beans and soy bean oil 
from Manchuria, and the cocoanut oil and copra 
produced outside of the Philippines will in the long 
run do far more good than harm to the soap maker, 
the corn belt farmer and the cotton farmer. 

The farm bloc should make a final determined ef- 
fort to straighten out Section 50-a’ when the tariff 
bill goes to conference. 


senators western 
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The Hog-Surplus States 


“Interstate commerce in hogs and 
hog products is based on the fact that 
some states produce a surplus of hog 
in relation to population while other 
states sustain a deficiency,” sa E. N 
Wentworth in Armour Jul tter to 
animal 1usbandmen The letter dl 
cusses the change in the hog produc 
ing regions of the United Stat« and 
shows that the per capita number of 
hogs based on human population has 
dropped from 1.445 in 1840 to .562 in 
1920 The decrease has been progres 
sive each decade, if the exceptional 
condition of 1870 following the Civil 
was is disregarded. In like manner, it 
is estimated that the per capita con- 
sumption of pork and lard has de 


creased from 94.2 pounds of pork and 


13.7 pounds of lard during the period 
from 1830 to 1840 to 81.6 pounds of 
pork and 12.4 pounds of lard during 
the ten years ending Jan. 1, 1920. Some 
recovery in the consumption is indi- 
cated by the average per capita con 
sumption of 83 pounds of pork during 
1920 and 1921. These estimates on 
consumption are made to furnish a ba- 
sis for determining the states which 


were surplus hog producing states and 
those which were deficient 
Referring to the changes of position 
of the hog producing states, Mr. Went 
worth 
“The change of position of certain 
states as surplus producers is of inter- 


Says: 


est During the period of westward 
migration just before the Civil war, 
one finds that hogs were pretty well 
scattered over the entire country in 


The 
f the 


terms of the hunian population. 
general westward movement ¢ 
surplus” states is particularly 
marked, as the Missis 
occupied the premier position from the 


not 


sippi valley has 


beginning of the live stock censuses 
lowa was a surplus state in 1840, aav- 
ing above two hogs per person, but in 
1860 it had fallen back to something 
over one hog per capita jeginning 
with 1880, however, the ratio amounted 
to between 3 and 4 hogs per person and 
has continued at this point to the pres 
ent The neighboring state of Illinoi 

on the other hand, has becom if 

capable of feeding its own popuiation 
In 1840 it had 3.14 hogs per capita; in 
1860, 1.46; in 1880, 1.68; in 1900, 1.23; 
and in 1920, .72. Texas, in 1860, had 
over two hogs per capita, but the num 
ber continued to reduce until today it 
is below the average in per capita hog 
production The southeast also has 
retrogressed materially in this time 
In 1840, Tennessee was one of the 
leading states in its hog surplus; in 


1860 it had dropped back to so.cething 


above two hogs per capita; in L880 it 
had something above one hog ve" cap 
ita; while since then it has ec: ntinued 


The great cotton states of 
and Mississippi, 
relative 


to decrease. 
Georgia, Alabama 


have also wone hackwards in 
production. On the Pacific coast the 
surplus which obtainei in 1560 has 


been entirely dissipated.” 


Cottonseed Meal for Steers 
on Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am giving forty-five head of year- 
ling steers a full feed of corn on pas- 
ture. They are of excellent quality, 
and I am preparing them for a Septem- 
ber market Will it pay me to buy 
cottonseed meal at $60 a ton for these 
steers when corn is 50 cents a bushel?” 

Under ordinary conditions neither 
cottonseed meal nor oil meal are worth 
while for feeding to steers which are 
getting a full feed of corn on grass. 
Good blue grass seems to furnish an 
abundance of protein for fattening 
steers except possibly in August and 
early September. In Missouri experi- 
ments they found that even when cot- 
tonseed meal and oil meal could be se- 
cured at just about the same price as 
corn per pound, that it scarcely paid 
to feed them. With cottonseed meal 
and oil meal selling at twice their nor- 
mal ratio to corn, we are inclined to 
advise our correspondent against feed- 
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new tire prices 


—lowest cost mileage ever known 


Effective July 20th, Goodrich established a revised price list that is a base 
line of tire value. It gives the motorist the buying advantage of knowing 
that whatever size tire he selects is of the same quality —the Goodrich 
one-quality standard. 


It gives him the longest mileage, the most satisfactory service and the 
highest quality his money can buy. Results will prove that it is impossible 
to buy tire mileage at lower cost. 


Think of being able to buy 


Silvertown Cords 


at such prices as these: 





SIZE | 


BASE LINE PRICE SIZE 


BASE LINE PRICE 





30x 3% Cl. 
31x 3.85 “ 
30 x 3Y%S.B. 
3223 ™ 
3lx4 “* 
32x4 * 
33x4 ss 








$13.50 
15.95 
15.95 
22.95 
26.45 
29.15 
30.05 


32x 4% * 
33x4h “ 
34x44 “ 
35x44 “ 
33x5 
35 x5 


34x4 S.B. 


$30.85 
37.70 
38.55 
39.50 
40.70 
46.95 
49.30 











New base line prices are also effective on Goodrich Fabric Tires: 





SIZE 


BASE LINE PRICE SIZE 


| BASE LINE PRICE 





30x3 “55” 
30x34 “ 
32x 3% tat al 








S. B. 


$ 9.65 
10.65 
16.30 


32 x4 
33x4 * 
34x4 “ 





(Safety) 


$21.20 
22.35 
22.85 











No extra charge for excise tax. 


This revised price list affords the motorist a 
tire prices as Goodrich Tires are the definite standard of tire quality. 


This tax is paid by Goodrich 


definite 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


guide to 














to fattening steers 
the last thirty or 


ing either of them 
on grass. During 
forty days of the feeding period, it 
might possibly pay to feed a little oil 
meal because of the favorable effect it 
has in giving an appearance of bloom. 
Occasionally oil meal added to the ra- 
tion during the latter part of the feed- 
ing period will cause the cattle to look 
enough better so that they will 
10 or 15 cents a hundred higher. 


sell 


Rye for Fall Hog Pasture 


Rosen coming to be recog- 
nized as one of the best late fall pas- 


rye is 


ture crops for swine, say the farm crop | 


The 


specialists at lowa State College. 


crop is especially adapted to poor and 
under-culi‘vated soil. Rosen rye, which 
was developed at the Michigan experi- 
ment station, has been found superior 
to other varieties at the lowa station. 

Rye finds one of its best uses as fall 
pasture for swine. 


For this purpose it 








should be seeded during the latter part 
of August or in the month of Septem- 


ber. A seeding of from two and a half 
to three bushels per acre is recom- 
mended. Rye winters very well and 


can be used again in the spring as a 
pasture or harvested for grain Rye 
may also be ground and used in a 
slop as a hog feed. 


Running Banks for the Farmer | 


(Continued from page 3) 


dinavian 6% per cent, miscellane- 
ous 3 per cent. Some loans are 
granted upon the understanding that 
they will be renewed for one or two 


years more. This would apply to loans 
for the purchase of live stock or the 
improvement of land. In 1920 in round 
numbers 30 per cent of the loans of the 
previous year were renewed. 

During the past four years in which 
the rural credit societies have been 
operating in Manitoba the benefits de- 





rived by the members of these socie- 
ties have been very great. In spite of 
the financial difficulties of the past 
two years the rural credit societies 
have constantly gone forward and up 
to the present time, the provincial gov- 
ernment had not lost a single dollar. 
To those interested in the establish- 
ment of a rural credit system in the 
United States, the distinctive features 


of the rural credit societies of Man- 
itoba are: First, that the system is In 
successful operation among farmers 


that differ little if any from those of 
the United States; second, the govern: 
ment supplies the funds and directs 0p 
erations of the third, the 
government not only actively supports 
the system financially, but it also cat 
ries on educational work in the inter 
est of the organization; fourth, liabil- 
ity is limited and the number of mem 
bers per society is limited to 100 im 
order that the area covered and the 
business transacted by one society 
may not be too large. 


societies; 
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THE OLDEST HORSE 


Clover, at Age of 51, Holds the Worlds Record 


By ROBERT H 


The ordinary span of horse life is 


wenty years, but there is a horse in 


Catawissa, Pa., the property of the Rev. 


Uriah Myers, which is fifty-one 
ears old and rated the oldest horse in 
he world. As a matter of fact, there 
s no record of any other horse having 


ved anywhere near as long as this. 

hort time ago it looked as if the 
norse, named Clover, might have to be 
killed, because his owner could not af- 
ford to keep him. But the story of his 
extreme age and admirable character 
paving gone abroad, gifts of money 


and offers of maintenance came from 
many sources, so that now Clover will 
pe retired from active service on a pen- 
sion. Moreover, an eminent veterina- 
rian even promises Clover many more 
years in which to enjoy his good for- 
tune and his fame. 

When Clover was a young horse he 
was famed as a racer in Kentucky and 
has a record of having trotted a mile 


in 2:22 and paced a mile in 2:17, many 
years ago, of course. His owner be- 


lieves he could do fifteen miles a day 
at the present time without any phys- 
He comes of Hambletonian 


train. 


ical] 





MOULTON. 


straight in the jawbone. The most sur- 
prising thing is that the teeth are in as 
good condition as those of a ten-year- 
old horse. His molars are perfect and 
in this fact undoubtedly lies the 
cret of his health. The horse is re 
markably and playful and 
tonishes one, who knows his age, with 
the quickness of his movements. He 
lies down and gets up with ease, a sign 
that he is still many years from his 
end. One of the first symptoms of 
marked old age in a horse is the dif- 
ficulty of lying down and getting up 
again, 


se- 


spry as- 


Making and Preserving Unfer- 
mented Apple Juice 


In an effort to make apple cider, the 
great American beverage, a wholesome 
all-year drink that conforms to the re- 
quirements of the law, United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
just issued Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1264, 
“Farm Manufacture of Unfermented 
Apple Juice,” by Joseph S. Caldwell, 
in which are discussed all of the prob- 


the 






Get This Leakproof Iron 
Drum With Easy 






Flowi 


Ee 


3 


us fifty times 
longer to fill and handle 50 






Faucet 


EE 






gallon cans of EN-AR-CO Motor 
Oil than it does one 50-gallon iron 
drum. The difference is $17.50. 






















Clover, the Oldest Horse in the World. 


stock, his head, particularly, 
bling that of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. 
At fifteen years of age he came into 


resem- | lems from the selection of the 


| 


fruit to 
the bottling and marketing of the fim- 
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Think of it! You can now buy this high 
grade, scientifically refined En-ar-co 
Motor Oil—the oi! that is known to, and 
used by thousands of farmers every- 
where, and endorsed and recommended 
by prominent tractor, automobile and 
motor manufacturers, at the big cash 
saving of 35 cents per gallon, or $17.50 
when you buy it by the iron drum. 


This big saving is made possible only by 
getting En-ar-co to you in quantity lots 
at the lowest possible expense. You know 
it costs less to handle fifty gallons of 
En-ar-co Motor Oil in one iron drum than 
fifty single gallons in fifty different pack- 





This Difference Is 


Yours. 


we 


MOTOR OIL, 


The Oil of a Million Tests 


big cash saving is yours if you order 
En-ar-co Motor Oil by the iron drum. 
You know the National Refining Com- 
pany. It has been serving the public for 
forty years and has the reputation among 
everyone of making the highest quality 
Petroleum Products on the market. No- 
body has ever made any better, and your 
farm paper or your neighbor will tell you 
of the high standing of the Company, an 
the scientifically refined quality of the 
goods that we sell. 

Act Now! Order your drum of En-ar-co 
Motor Oil today. Advise what tractor, 
truck, automobile or light plant you want 


ished product. Particular attention is ages. The difference in cost is 35c per to use it for—we will send you the proper 
the possession of Dr. Myers and for | given to methods of clarification and gallon or $17.50 per iron drum—and this grade and guarantee immediate delivery. 
thirty five years loyally served his | preservation that do not require ex If your dealer can’t supply you, fill out the order blank below and mail 
ministerial master. cessive amounts of time and labor. it direct to us at Cleveland, O., or to any of the following 93 branches: 
Clover has a certain sporting look According to the bulletin, the quality : Arkenses Knightstown, Ind. Lawrence, Kan, Sidney, Neb. 
. “ Little Rock, Ark. Ladoga, Ind Leavenworth, Kan. Wahoo, Neb. 
even vet. He stands a bit shaggy and | of the cider produced depends to a Colorede Lafayette, Ind. Salina, Kan York, Neb 
~ 7 S . "lainfield, Ind. Topek Kan. hic 
crocky today, for his half-century legs | large extent upon the varieties of ap- a ag Wichite. Kun. Ashtabula, Ohio 
-arrie j ‘ ile j > 1g 3 she , Vv ar ar Acrora, Ili. Clinton, lowa Michigan Bowling Green, Odo 
that carried him a mile in the blue 4 used and whether they are early Chicago, Ill. Council Bluffs, lowe Kalamazoo, Mich, Clevela 4. OF 
Tass ¢ “vy whe av Eve Se asn’ r e varieties Sarlv apples are usu- Decatur, Ill. Dubuque, lowa Min ovens. Sar 
grass country when Jay Eye See wasn't | or lat vari nies. irly apples are usu East St. Louis, Il. Elkader, lowa jiidieiee eee. Columbus, Ohio 
even foaled, never were mates. Oddly | ally lower in sugar content than those Joliet, Il. Grundy ‘Center, lowe ecour! Findlay, Ohio 
. . P . : arseilies, Ill. Jowa City, lowa Hayti, Missouri Fostoria, Ohio 
enough, Clover isn’t lame, because the | that ripen later in the season, and fre- Monmouth, Il. sowa Falls, lows Hannibal, Mo Massillon, Obie 
, : ; : Keokuk, I Independence assilion, Ohio 
hoof of the shorter leg is longer and | quently contain more acid and tannin. pee. aleuea. teen iedieens its Me, Marion, Ghio 
7 - a a - a P ~~ = 6s . ( yw a Canen . "alnes ville, io 
equalizes its length to that of the | Cider made at any time is better if the ene tg m. | schon hg Beh Bartle ante 
longer foreleg. He stands sixteen hands | juice of a number of selected varieties Attica. eam eee ce. ee qoe bam, Me. Blackwell, Okla, 
° ° . a. nees Sedalia o “ , 
and weighs about 1,200 pounds, and his | is blended so that certain of them cor- Evansville, Ind. Coffeyville, Kan. Mississivp! —— ae 
4 a ES * ~ é Franklin Ind. Great Bend, Kan. Jackron, Miss. Jrumright, Okla. 
— condition shows the excellent care his | rect deficiencies of others. As a guide Frankfort, Ind Holton, Kaneas Nebraska po gy 
* . : P . A : > Indian lis, Ind. 2 80 fan a Jeb e pn, Aa. 
socie- Master has given him. His ration, | in blending, the more widely grown va- si ciett ln Hutchinson, Kan. porate ree Okla. City, Okla 
. ‘ : . Pe a . ie M ulsa, a 
te of twice daily, consists of one scoop of | rieties of apples are classified as sub- EN-AR-CO MOTOR OIL [fence ie Aversa Qerore 
. . . 3 _— ce, NED. verdeen, Jak. 
past bran, one of middlings, and two of a | acid, tart, astringent, sweet or aro- Light—Mediun-—Heavy—Extra Heavy Scher ” orgy Haron, 8 Dak 
: : . 2 er ga zeneva, Neb. tehell, 8. D: 
jeties Mixture of oats, clover and molasses, | matic, and the reader is told how to iron proms (50 Gel). ‘3 : 20.80 Hastings, Neb, ~ pho lll 
; °¢ . : P P -Droms zal. . 5 imball, Neb. 7 os 
id up topped off with three ears of corn. It | make such combinations as will give a 10-Gallon Cane ieutaneuensas ‘96 North Platte, Neb. Memphis, Tone. 
7s : a F -Galion Cane...... on 1.00 Omaha, Ne : . 
| gov- takes him a long time to eat this, as he | juice having a _ well-balanced sugar, 1-Gallon Cane... 1.16 Saubale Neb. La Crosse "Wis. 
ar. Masticates slowly. acid and tannin content. s 
a * ) a eee” aad 2 ; vee | THE NATIONAL REFINING CO., Q-709 National Bidg., Cleveland, Obie 
blisa- According to the veterinarian who Apple juice and other fruit juices | NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 4 Modern Refineries—93 Branch Offices 
n the examined Clover recently, the horse is | ©@m be preserved successfully by prop- | - 
sures sound in wind and has wonderfully |" pasteurization in wellseated con-|  >-—————UJgse this Order Blank-:------- 
Man- Clean legs, and there is a luster to his | tainers: hence, the use of any chemical | The Nationa! Refi c ' 
: i. § § f ‘ a ! P 26 Nationa efinin .0.,Q. Natl 1 Bualldi . Cleve 
1 is in Coat that is satharizatde to a% animal 60 preservative is unnecessary and inad- 4 Q-.709 Nationa ollding leveland, Ohio 
-mers j : ¢ ats : F ‘ isable ] Ship me at once by freight from your nearest distributing center tron 4 
soasaeec old. His only blemish is a cataract on | V!8ab!e. i 
ose of the right eye, but this is not neces- Under the prohibition law there are | drum of En-ar-co Motor Oil. 1 want it to lubricate (Name | 
overn- ‘arily traceable to old age. It is hard certain regulations that apply to the | J of Tractor) sacle (Name of Cary, # 
cts oP to tell the exact age of a horse by his manufacture and sale of apple and oth- | 4 ey a ee 
d, eo teeth after his fifteenth vear How- er fruit juices. The bulletin contains | 4 for — — to —— me 80 cents per gallon, f. o. b. your nearest shipping station j 
orts 2 ee rognlati > Shas - n-ar-co Motor Oi! ie sh ed in iren @ 2 cont i fift ‘ " ice prie 
ippol eve e contour of the mouth changes | ©Xtracts from the regulations that — fj ste per gallon will be $60.60 per iron drum, pachage free, | * nm” O° that the invoice price at § 
so cat with age. In a young horse the teeth | Of interest to persons who make cider | i i 
» inter Meet at an obtuse angle, but as the an- | Or other fruit juices for home use or | : My name js ...8t. or R. F. D. No. 4 
liabil- mal grows older the angle becomes | for sale for beverage purposes or for i | 
.m- , ‘ . fee j Count 
1em Mor ’ , ° i ae ak . — ostot punty State 
n in e e and more acute, Judging by this, making vinegar. j We are the originators and the scientifie refiners of White Rose Gasoline, clear, uniform powerful 4 
100 1 ‘over has the oldest mouth that veter- a Rational Light Oil (kerosene), for lamps, tractors, for your stoves and incubators; also En-ar-eo Gear fj 
the % 2 : Tr eae» ee er a ae ee L mpound, twenty pound packages, for differentials, tranemissions, etc., also shipped in barre} lots. 
nd Marians have ever seen. His incisors ne man who drin & to ose signt ol 1 = a oe oe oe ee ee eS oe eee oe eee oe oe oe eee oe oe oe oe Ge Gen os me me ee ee 
society afe as | " r troubles will meet with unqualified suc- j 
as long as @ man’s forefinger and | perce if jt happens to be wood alcohol. 
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Yarham Turns Up Again 


Some of our readers will remember 
the accounts in this column of the ex 
perience of some Service Bureau mem- 
bers with C. H. Yarham. Yarha 
makes a specialty of traveling arour 
the country collecting old carpe 
which he offers to make over into rug 


tive 
readet! re 


He « attra 


sample W 


port that the 


line of very 
ith him, but 


finished 


urries a 


oul 
! 


produc t rarely 


come up to the sample If the pur 
chaser refuses to accept the rugs, Yar 
ham takes them back to his store- 
house and chargé the customer up 
with storage on the rugs and interest 
on the unpaid note which the prospect- 
ive buyer signs when he gives the or 
der. After this, if the purchaser does 
not come thru with the money, Yar- 
ham starts sending a string of collec 
tion letters phrased in extremely harsh 
terms and designed to scare the 
money out of any but tl most hard 
ened If this does not work, he turns 
the matter over to a collection agency, 


which is also gifted in the way of writ 


ing collection letters guaranteed to 
bring results 

Court proceedings are threatened at 
every tage of thi campaign Up to 


date, however, we have not heard of 


any threat of lit actually being car- 


ried out, and have advised our readet 
in all cases where ls have been 
delivered and have not come ip to 
specifications to refuse to pay the note 
and let Yarham sue Up to date they 
have lost no money by following this 
advice 

We had not heard anything from 
Yarham for several months and had 
hoped he had gone out of the busines 
Last week, however, we got a letter: 
from a subscriber in Story county, 
Iowa, which indicate that he i it 
his old tricks. This subscriber writes 

“On June 8, C. H arham, the man- 
ager of the ities. Advertising Rug 
Company, 1504 Eleventh street, Des 
Moines, came to our home, showing 
samples of rugs made from carpet 
and wanting to get old carpets and 
rags and our order to have them con 
verted into rugs like certain samples 
which we selected The samples were 
lovely, and he promised us our rugs 
would be like the samples A number 


of people in the neighborhood gave him 
orders like ours. 

“When the rugs arrived, they came 
by mail C. O. D. The mailman brought 


them out, but as we were not at home 
that day, he did not leave ours. One 
of our near neighbors accepted hers 


and gave her check After the mail- 


man had gone on, she opened the pack 
age and looked at the rugs She was 
so dissatisfied that she phoned ahead 
to several of the ladies whom she knew 
had ordered So they refused to give 
their checks to the mailman and h 
had to take them back to the postof 
fice We then sent Mr. Yarham let 
ters telling him why we had not ac 
cepted the rugs, and following is a 
copy of the letter we received 

‘We do not allow any cancellation 
We hold your note which you gave in 
settlement for making your rugs We 
have done our work and now we want 
our money. As soon as we get oul 
money we will send you your note. If 


bring suit here in Des 
pay your C. O. D. at 
Respectfully 


““C. H. YARHAM.’ 


not paid we will 
Moines. Better 
the postoftfice. 


differs 
our 


matter 
We 


Our advice in the 
from Mr. Yarham’s 
readers who have been fooled in this 
way not to pay until Yarham has ful- 
filled his part of the contract by giv- 
ing them the sort of rugs they ordered. 

Our attorney tells us that where 
notes are made payable at a place 
other than the residence of the maker, 


advise 


‘ 


has been fraud inthe incep- 


tion of the contract, if suit is brought 
m the note at the place where it is 
id payable the maker may hav 
the venue changed to his own county 
by filing an answer alleging the fraud, 


making application for the change of 


venue and filing a bond in the sum 
fixed by the court In his opinion 
there little danger of the ca 

being irther prosecuted as this man 
or others similarly engaged find it un- 
profitable to do so in the community 
where they have conducted their 


activities 

that our subscribers in oth- 
Iowa will be on their 

this man. 


fraudulent 
We hope 
er sections of 


guard against 


Poor Seed 


A subscriber bought worth of 
sweet seed and planted it. He 
found that he was getting a crop with 


$25 


clover 


a great many other things in it be- 
sides sweet clover. He complained to 
the company and was offered a settle 
ment of $10 As the seed was worse 
than useless to him, inasmuch as it in- 
troduced some weeds onto his farm 
which it would take a complete rota- 
tion to clear out, he thought that he 
was at least entitled to a refund of the 
full amount of the price he had paid 
for the seed 

It took a good deal of argument on 
our part, but we finally got it Our 
subscriber’s last note reads: 

“I want to thank you for your trou- 
ble and assistance in making a satis- 
factory settlement with the seed com- 
pany They finally sent me a check 
for $25.” 


My Ducats 


One of our subscribers bought 


or My Footwear 


a pair 


of shoes by mail the other day. The 
shoes didn’t fit He sent them back 
and asked for a refund of the bargain 
price, $2.48. The refund didn’t arrive. 
Apparently he was out both the money 
and the shoes. The case was put in 
the hands of the Service Bureau and 
we took the matter up with the com 
pany. A few days ago we got the fol- 
lowing note from the Service Bureau 


member: 


“IT received a check for $2.48 from 
the Company yesterday. Thank 
you very much for the service.” 





They Made It Right 


We like to do business 
pany like one. In response 
complaint from one of our subscribers, 
a tire company writes: 

“In regard to the matter 
ment on tires returned by Mr. - : 
advise that we have asked 
dealer to complete the transaction with 
» that he is satisfied.” 
the proves 
backed 


bound 


with a com- 


this to a 


of adjust- 


we you our 
him and to se¢ 
A note from 


that 


subscriber 
this 
to happen in deal- 
but a 
ing 
a good deal of effort to make 
customer. 


they up statement, 


are 


ing w almost any concern: 


first-class institution is always will 


to go to 
the 1 


latter right with the 


“You Certainly Get Results” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau: 
We received the $145 from the os 
Company ju the other day. They in- 
formed us that had received your 
letter advising them to refund the 
money. I wrote them two letters before 
this, but was able to get no reply. You 
certainly are able to get results, and 
we greatly appreciate your help 
HUTCHINS BROS. 


they 





Our idea of zero in enthusiasm is that 
of an inland prohibitionist for a subsidy 
to support a wet merchant marine, 











REDUCTION 


on ALL SizeEs of 









Pennsylvania 


ACUUM CUP 


CORD AND FABRIC TIRES 
AND “TON TESTED” TUBES 





\ ‘ YITH these prices prevailing on Vacuum Cup 


Tires 


and “Ton Tested” Tubes, you cannot 


afford to buy ordinary makes: 


30x 336 VACUUM CUP TIRE... 
30x 334 “TON TESTED” TUBE. . 


32x4 VACUUM CUP CORD TIRE 


32x4 “TON TESTED” 


$11.95 
- $1.95 
$29.25 

$3.05 


TUBE ... 


There is a Vacuum Cup Dealer in almost every trading 
center in the United States. However, 1f by chance you can- 
not be supplied at home, we will prepay charges on Vac- 
uum Cup Tires and “Ton Tested” Tubes to any point in 
the U.S. Complete price list forwarded upon application. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO.OF AMERICA, INC 
JEANNETTE, PA. 








nless converted into beef. 


mtr bred 


Live Stock Exchange, Inc., 





FEEDERS— GRASS IS NOT MONEY 


Place your 
Hereford steers weighing 
now being made for August shipments direct to you from the Range. 


Write or Phone at Our Expense, Telephone Walnut 1320 


Will you be in the market for choice 


order today for some of our 


550 to 800 pounds. Reservations 


315 Securities 
Building 


mountain lambs? 








WARNING! 
Do Not Buy nen peagar 


has been us 
ing imitation machines t 


BO NOT _ — FOOL YOU 










Time Terms on Satisfactory Heference 
Write for catalog juced prices 


24 sizes and red 
| JOS. J. KOVAR, __ OWATONNA, MINN. 


SAFETY FIRST 


firms 
If you 





advertisin 
jo not t 1d tn 


ur b 


Do ¥ uying from 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to 
buy now, just let us kn at y want and we 
will be el to give yor € f rella firn 





from whom you can make the purchas 


~ FARMS FOR SALE 











Minnesota —i54 ac res; 130 acres in crop, balance 
past ire and y meadow; rit am 8s n 
belt: 1e-half east f Ei » Mir rrave 
road \ st class improved farm 

40 acres in Carlton County t across th in 
from Foxboro, Wis 

fowa—240 acres; al i 
well ved miles fr 

. f es am! Ay « unty r 
and Gillette Grove 190 ac 
balance hay land and pasture n in 
regard to the above farms, write th 
Lewis Oleson, R. No. 1, Box No. 1, 





FOR S AL ry) IMPROV ED Quarter. 

4 Fine corn land, good bulid- 
ings and fences, plenty of water, five miles from 
railroad town in Delaware County Inquire of 
owner, Box 291, Manchester, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—480 ACRES 


of best Gage County, Nebraska, land. Write for par- 
ticulars, Alice E. Bowman, Beatrice, Neb. 


| i d Stock F 

| Dairy an tock Farm 
FOR SALE 

| fe Bide of 
! Michi gan 
tat ngs, in good 
gzhis, plenty of water. cor 
station, stock yards 


2500 acres, located on th 
W bitn ‘y 





nominee 
fine bul 


land, 





& N. W 
, paved road; school. Additiona 
c ne ed. Forty minutes drive from 
I anaba Price reaaonabile Address 


NATIONAL POLE CO.. ESCANABA, MICH. 


1 


a you “ fame a farm with comforts of the! 








me, see this aarter section of rolling and, 
Nance Co eb.; I e to state highway a to 
( seat. ct hes an rgd schools. Clean land, 
25 acres alfalfa, 25 sweet clover Suildings all new 

} exce yar ic ligt wale 
| ace Pric No ag I 
} j owing h of Holstein «¢ a 











224.0 t mtg ais w é 1 
pro € , 8 ae ther 
1 at $150 ul ite 
| arns Bros., j() 168 wa 
LOANS ON IOWA FARMS 
| 
| e 6 commiss 
Lincoln Joint Stock Lead Sesh, "Tiaain. Neb. 
OUTH EASTERN HANSAS Good farm 
| lands Low prices, very easy terms Ex anges 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN ( NTY 
INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas 
qos <a EKKN Minnesota improved farms for sale. 
nd see me | have bargains for sale. Write 
Minn. 


for prices. b. A. Sandberg. Searles, 


NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, Inc. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y. . 
Has the bargains Write for paren 
ninmetel 


WANT TO LEASE 


For a term of years, 160 to 240 acre stock and grain 
farm. Can furnish best of reference. 11k 
Box 26, KH. F.D. No.2, Wapelio, 
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Farm Organization Activities 








Real Community Buildings 

Down in Missouri there has just been 
dedicated a community building built 
entirely by the voluntary work of the 
people in the community. Everything, 
from the breaking of the ground for 
the foundation to the final touches on 
the interior, was done by the labor of 
the people the building is to serve. 

There is a possibility that a building 
like this may not be quite as good- 
Jjooking as some of the more preten- 
tious structures that have been erect- 
ed in our towns and cities. We believe, 
however, that there is a strong chance 
that a community building constructed 
in this way will mean more to the peo- 
ple who use it than could any struc- 
ture which is less intimately the prod- 
oct of their own effort. 

It is worth while remembering that 
the most beautiful works of architec- 
ture that the world has ever known 
were constructed by methods some- 
thing like those followed by these Mis- 
gsouri farmers. The gothic architec- 
ture of the middle ages was the prod- 
uct of the community pride and of the 
joy in creative work, which the crafts- 
men of the cities of that time brought 
to the work. The building of each of 
these cathedrals was essentially a 
community job. Little towns no larger 
than many of our county-seat towns to- 
day devoted their surplus energies to 
the erection and ornamentation of 
buildings which have not been matched 
by any of the efforts of the wealthier 
and larger cities of today. 

The only hint of a survival of this 
community spirit today seems to be 
shown in the activities of groups of 
farmers in tasks such as these Farm 
Bureau people of Missouri have just 
completed. We hope that the tendency 
shown in occasional instances like this 
means that our rural communities are 
reviving some of the forgotten virtues 
of an earlier age. 

There is a possibility that some of 
the buildings constructed in this way 
be poorly designed. They may 
follow bad models. Yet this crudeness 
will inevitably disappear as more com- 
munities take up the good work and 
experiment to find the type of building 
that best suits their communities. Even 
under the worst conditions, however, 
in a building constructed in this spirit 
there is a vitality that is denied struc- 
tures built by the ordinary commervial 
process. 

The holding of the community 
church or the community building of 
any sort on the people #& always bound 
to be greater if they feel that it is in a 
very real sense their own creation. 
Anyone will take more enjoyment in a 
building where he has helped with the 
carvings on the woodwork, or shaped 
the rafters, or even dug the dirt for the 
foundations, than in a place where the 
contractor has attended to all these 
details. The best endowment that a 
community center can have is the con- 
Sclousness that it is the product of the 
loving labor of men working together 
in a common cause. 


may 


The Profits of Organization 
: Members of the Farm Bureau in 
Shelby county, Ohio, have been figur- 
ne out what the organization has been 

rth to them in the last year. They 
fee based their figures on the saving 
made in the coéperative marketing and 
buying along the lines stimulated by 
the Farm Bureau. 

The shipping associations organized 
by the Farm Bureau. according to the 
Shelby county estimates, have cut the 
cost of handling live stock 47 cents a 
hundred. The wool pool brought an 
average saving to the membership of 
5 cents a pound. The buying of fer- 
Ulizer saved $3 a ton. Twine pur- 
Chases made a reduction of $1.15. 





These savings plus some other scatter- 
ing items brought the total up to $12,- 
412 for the year. 

This, of course, is only a part of it. 
These figures do not take into account 
the work the Farm Bureau has done 
along the lines of more economical 
production of crops and live stock. 
Neither does it take into account the 
work accomplished by the state and 
national Federations, which was sup- 
ported by part of the dues paid in to 
the county. 





Horseshoe Tournament 


The champion horseshoe pitcher of 
the world will prove his claim to the 
title at the Iowa State Fair this year. 
The National and the Iowa Horseshoe 
Pitchers’ associations have accepted 
the invitation of the state fair man- 
agement to hold the 1922 national tour- 
nament on the fair grounds during the 
fair. 

The fair management has appropri- 
ated $1,000 for cash prizes and $1,200 
for medals in the national tournament 
and $250 for cash prizes and $50 for 
trophies in the state tournament En- 
tries in the national tournament must 
be made to A. R. Covey, secretary of 
the state fair, Des Moines, not later 
than August 21. The tournament will 
be held on August 29 and 30. The men’s 
tournament will begin on the 29th and 
the women’s on the 30th. The men’s 
meet is expected to be completed in 
three days and the women’s in one day. 

The rules of the National Horseshoe 
Pitchers’ Association will govern the 
game. The men are to pitch 50-point 
games on 40-foot courts, with shoes not 
exceeding two and one-half pounds in 
weight, seven and one-half inches in 
length, seven inches in width, calks 
three-fourths of an inch in height and 
the opening between the heel calks 
three and one-half inches. The height 
of the pegs is to be eight inches above 
the ground. Pitchers are permitted to 
stand anywhere within three feet of 
the peg. The women are to pitch 21- 
point games on 30-foot courts, with the 
same rules as for the men. Points are 


scored as follows: Ringers, three; 
double ringers, six; closest shoe, one 
point, which must be within six inches 


of the peg. 





Farmers’ Commission Houses 


The commission houses organized by 
the National Live Stock Producers’ As- 
sociation at Chicago, Indianapolis and 
cast St. Louis, took a high position in 
the ranking of commission companies 
at these points early in July. At Chi- 
cago for the second week in July, the 
Chicago Producers ranked third in the 
total number of cars of live stock han- 
dled and second in the total number f 
cars of hogs. The company at East 
St. Louis held second place in the list 
of commission firms, and the company 
at Indianapolis led in the business 
handled at that market. 


The Missed Decennial 


The celebration of the tenth year of 
Farm Bureau work in the state of Mis- 
souri will be held at Cape Girardeau, 
August 10. J. R. Howard will be the 
principal speaker. A conference of the 
county agents in the state will be held 
at the same place on August 9. 


Tenant- Kiedied Con Conference 
in Lyon County 


Sixty-three per 
Lyon county, 


cent of the farms of 
Iowa, are operated by 
tenants. This is an increase of 9 per 
cent since 1910. Seventy-four per cent 
of these rented farms are leased on a 
cash basis. These figures help to ex- 
plain why in 1919, with farms averag- 
ing 210 acres, only seven acres of the 


gets on 


out of eight members 
good pick handle 


pointing 
serve 
sires, 














Whe nhethinks of the belt troubles 
he put up with before he got 
his ee Klingtite Belt, 
George F. Gerk, of Hillsboro, 
North Dakota, says he some- 
times wonders how he ever got 
his threshing done. 

Those ordinary belts—he tried 
many kinds of them—slipped 
and lost power, had to be lim- 
bered up every morning. They 
were short-lived, expensive and 
bothersome. 

His Goodyear Klingtite Belt 
holds the pulley ys in the slipless 
grip of its friction surface, 
works just the same one day as 
another, and distributes the 
load evenly. It requires no 
dressing, eliminates engine 





Copyright 1922, 








KLINGTITE BEL! 


2, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 





resetting, maa needs no 
breaking in. 
Goodyear Klingtite Belts are 
reliable, trouble-free and eco- 
nomical; they are made in 
endless ty pe for threshing, 
silo-filling, feed- grinding, wood- 
cutting and other heavy duty, 
and in suitable lengths for 
lighter drives, like churning, 
cream separating, water pump- 
ing, wash machine and electric 
light plant drives. 
They are sold by Goodyear | 
Dealers everywhere and by 
many progressive hardware 
merchants. For further infor- 
mation about them, write to 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California. 




















farm were used in the growing of soil 
building crops. 

The Lyon County Farm Bureau is 
trying to bring about an improvement 


in these conditions by a series of con- 
ferences between tenants and land | 
owners. It is hoped that it will be | 


possible to make the stock share plan 
of renting more popular in the county. 


The Reserve Board 


To Wallaces’ 

When that farmer representative 
the Federal Reserve Board, 
what’s to happen? I know I would not 
want to serve on such a board—one 
unless I had a 
ready, because I think 
needed. The bankers will 
treat the farmer representative like 
the pestiverous small boy is treated 
who insists on butting in with a group 
of older kids—or so 1 fear. They will 
hold meetings of importance when he 
is not present and pass board rules 
that will make him a black sheep 
among the saintly. Like putting a 
strange cow in a herd, he will be butted 
like sixty, and will surely need a pick 
handle to hold his own. 

How would it be for the farm organ- 
izations to unite with the chambers of 
commerce to have the next vacancy 
filled by a business man instead of by 
a banker? That would tend to weaken 
the bank clique, and if the appointee 
owed his appointment in part to the 
farmers, he might side in with them 
occasionally. R. D. KELLOGG. 

California. 


Farmer: 


that will be 





The new law directs the 
consider agriculture, fi- 
commerce and industry in ap- 

members of the Federal Re- | 
Board. If the president so ? & 


Remarks: 
president to 
nance, 


the bankers may eventually 


in the minority on the board. par 








South Omaha 


Natural Live Stock Market 


is Western lowa’s 





The very short haul and the 
vig demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 



















“Gem City’ 
trained girls a 


Gitls prepare 
Sor BUSI NESS eee wale 


typists, court reporters, secretanes, etc. 

GEM CITY Business College 
Established 1870, QUINCY, ILL. 

f provides the training that enables young 

men and women to gain success. 

FREE 64-page illustrated Year Book 
Address the president— 
-, D. L. MUSSELMAN, QUINCY, ILL. 
































WORM CAPSULES 


Guaranteed sure death to hog worms 
or money refunded. Genuine Santo- 
nin, 50 $3.75; = J}. Also make a 
4c capsule, § ps al Gun and Jew 
= Opener $1.50 a. Seen Agents 
R. D.C. SNODDY CO., Dept. W St. Louis, Mo. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace 


Hearts and Homes readers are weicome 
Gress all 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


if preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
nquiries and letiere to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








The Twelve Greatest Women 
in America 

When a Chilean 

the League of Women Voters for in- 

formation to the 

women living in the United States, the 


woman applied to 


as twelve greatest 


League put her question up to the 
country at large. The New York 
Times in presenting its list said: “The 


twelve greatest women in the United 
States are women who have never 
been heard of outside their own 
homes.” The Nation said: “Certainly 
if self-abnegation and fortitude and 
tireless work the marks of great 
ness, great found in 
the vast majority of our homes.”” The 
Philadelphia Ledger commented 


are 
women are to be 
“Our 
candidate is the woman who will be re 
garded the 
these qualifications As the 
at least childs 
possessed of all the lore of the house- 


greatest exponent of 


as 
mother of 


two healthy en; as one 


hold that has been accumulated by the 
race following the discovery that the 
friction of two sticks produces fire, 
and sufficiently master of it to be its 
administrator, not its slave; as one 
who gathers her children at her knee 


and teaches them to face the world in 
faith and unafraid; as a 
the finer things of life, 


and more intimate susceptibilities. In 


conserver of 


its tenderer 


short, we nominate the Unknown 
Mother.” 

Miss Mandaugano, who asked the 
question, commented to the editor of 
the Times “IT agree with you, and 
think that everybody does, that the 


greatest women of all ages are prob 
ably those who ‘have never been heard 
of outside of their own homes, and sel 
dom appreciated there.” On the other 
hand, millions of children in your big 
cities are today growing healthier, 
have happier homes and better schools, 
thanks to the efforts of some women 
who, not blest with a home of their 
own, have struggled and succeeded in 
securing for them a better chance in 
life. I call these mothers in the best 
sense of the word.” 

The names of Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and Edith Wharton were on ev- 
ery serious list. 


The Nutrition Project 


In a talk before a group of women 
interested in nutrition as a project for 
county work, Miss Nina Streeter, di- 
rector of the department of nutrition of 
the central division of the American 
Red Cross, said: “We don't want peo 
ple to think that the nutrition work 
lies solely in making thin children fat; 
that is a question of scales and weigh- 
ing. The work is not for a_ special 
group, but is something that everyone 
should know. Everyone should be in- 
terested in the same program. There 
is no competition in the health game. 
Physical efficiency is the aim; it is 
an economical proposition which must 
be approached thru education. We 
have found coédperation among the 
teachers; parents have not codperated 
as we could wish. 

“In promoting nutrition projects and 
interest in the educational campaign 
for physical efficiency, we must begin 
with what we've got; if it’s only in- 
terest, capitalize the interest.” 

Miss Streeter told of one place where 


all of the doctors and all of the den- 
tists took one day to examine the 
school children. Where the child 
needed medical attention a letter was 


sent to the family physician. Preven- 
tion rather than cure of disease 


it’s an un- 


was 


the aim of this campaign. 
usual parent who will not give his child 
medical attention once convinced that 
the child needs it. 

Speaking along the lines of the econ- 
omy to the state of keeping the chil- 














dren fit, Judge Utterback told of a 
case in his court the previous week. 
A boy whose eyesight was bad was 
committed to Eldora. Investigation of 
the family showed that another boy 
with poor eyesight, a full brother, had 
been previously sent to Vinton, Iowa, 
at state expense. Three other children 
and the father also had bad eyes. That 
day the judge had allowed the woman 
a mother’s pension to help in the care 
of the children at home. The woman 
was washing but the work was not 
done well and her patrons were leav- 
ing her. Thanks to the women and the 
doctors of Des Moines there is a good 
health center at Des Moines. The 
judge made it a part of his orders that 
the mother take the children at home 
to the health center for a physical ex- 
amination and to have their eyes test- 
ed and proper glasses fitted. 

Judge Utterback commented on the 
fact that the board of supervisors are 
often criticised for spending money on 
an educational program. He pointed 
out the fact that a saving is effected 
if by physical examination in the 
schools, and nutritional education chil- 
dren are able to do their grade school 
work in standard time; $110 is the es- 
timated of a year in the grades. 
A child who is unable to keep up with 


cost 


his classes and must take a year’s 
work over is costing the state a sec- 
ond $100. If many children take two 


years to do one year’s work the cost to 
the state in money is immense. Looked 
at from the taxpayers’ point of view, 
keeping the child fit is the best way 
to lower school taxes. 


Women of the Farm Bureau and 
country clubs will doubtless take up 
the study of nutrition as a topic this 


coming year. No one need be alarmed 
by the name; it means only studying 
how to get the foods the family needs 
to make them physically fit. 

The health game causes loss to no 
one but the doctors, and they would be 
glad to have every one play it. 


FROGS’ LEGS 
A subscriber writes 
“We can get frogs from our marsh, and 
my wants me to try cooking the legs. 
Fliease tell me how to prepare and cook 
them 
Only the 
Cut off the 
and turn it 
then cut off 
the legs in 


son 


are eaten. 
skin 


off; 


of frogs 
the 
and 


hind legs 
legs 
downward 
the and the 
lightly salted water 
spoonful of salt to a quart of 
drain and blanch for three minutes in 
boiling water to which have been added 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar or lemon 
juice and a teaspoonful of salt to each 
quart of water. Drain and wipe dry 
If the frogs’ legs are to be fried 
them in beaten egg and fine cracker 
bread crumbs, and fry them a nice brown 
or they may be rolled in corn meal with 
or without eeg and fried 

The flavor of frogs’ legs is 
that of chicken. 


outer 
pull it 
toes. Wash 
(one tea- 
water) 


loosen 


skin 


dip 
or 


similar to 


KETCHUP 
Hiow the months fly! It seems but yes- 
planted the tomatoes, 
beginning to show col- 
way to can them is to put 
day What could be 
baked than 


terday when we 


and here they are 
or The 
up the 
better 
spicy 
To 
tomatoes, 
that 
if they 
yellow 
Put the 
excepting the red pepper 
flavor Remove 
red chop 


this 


easy 
surplus each 
with meat or 
tomato ketchup? 
the ketchup, select 
Broken and small 

not fit inning may 
sound All of the green 
out, also the 


loosely 


beans 


red-ripe 
tomatoes 


be 


make 


used 
and 
core. 
tied, 
gives 
from 


one 


are for c 
are 
should be cut 
used in a 





Ices bag 
which 
the seeds 
and add 
medium 


of tomatoes b 


color and 
a sweet 


cup of 


pepper 
pepper 


lion 


8$1z98 


efore 


and two 
onions to one ga 
cooking. 

Cook the tomatoes thoroly, put thru a 
and measure For 


following 


ev- 
Two 
tablespoonfuls 
of mustard, 
level table- 
cloves, 


colander or 


sieve, 
ery gallon of pulp use the 
tablespoonfuls of salt 
tablespoonful 
one 


four 
one 
good vinegar, 
of whole allspice 
two small red pep- 
removed. 


oft sugar 
one pint of 
spoonful each 
cinnamon and 
sliced and 

Cook the pulp and together for 
one and one-half hours, or until nearly 
thick enough, then add vinegar and cook 


pepper, 
pers, seed 
spices 














until thick tapid cooking gives a bright- 
er color than slow cooking Pour the 
ketchup at once into hot sterilized bottles. 


If for sale, set the hot bottles at once 
into a vessel of hot water, having a false 
bottom in it to prevent breakage, put the 
cork stoppers in loosely, and process at 
boiling point for thirty minutes Drive 
the corks in tightly, and when cool dip 
mouth of bottle into melted paraffin or 


cover stopper with sealing wax. 
GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS FOR 
CANNED PRODUCTS PACKED 
FOR SALE 
Products packed for sale 
with all of the regulations of 
which they are to be solid Information 
concerning these regulations may be ob- 
tained from the state board of health 
If the products are to be shipped into 
another state, they must also comply with 
the federal laws, information about which 


must comply 
the state in 


may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture The federal laws require cans 
packed for interstate commerce to be 
filled as full of food as is practicable for 
processing, and to contain only enough 
liquor to fill the spaces and cover the con- 
tents. The weight of solid material which 
a given can must contain varies with the 
product, with the grade of product, and 
to some extent with the character of the 
material The Bureau of Chemistry dé 
termines from year to year what the 
drained contents of a properly filled can 
of given size should be In determining 
these weights the contents are in each 
instance, turned from the can upon a wire 
screen of one-eighth inch mesh, and are 
allowed to drain for two minutes. This 
drained weight is then used as a standard 
for the solid contents of a Can. 

These standards may be secured upon 


request to the Bureau of Chemistry 
The federal food and drugs act requires 


all cans of fruit and vegetables shipped 
in interstate commerce to bear a state- 
ment of the quantity of contents This 


statement must show the total contents of 


including both solids and liquids. 


the can 
Most state laws have the same require- 
ments 
BEETS 
Reets are good top and root, the top 
making especially tender greens. Our 


neighbor cans the small beets for serving 


with baked beans in the winter—and how 
good they are! Her method is to have 
her cans sterilized and ready on the back 
of the stove, with new rubbers and good 
lids As quickly as possible, she fills the 
jars with the hot beets Then she adds 
salt, one tablespoonful of sugar, one ta- 
blespoonful of mustard to each quart and 
fils up with cold vinegar Then she 
shakes the jar to mix her spices, and 
seals 


Another delicious beet pickle she makes 
is with one quart of cooked beets chopped 






finely, one quart of raw cabbage chopped 
finely. one teacup of grated horseradish, 
one-half tablespoonful of sugar, pepper 
and salt to taste, one tablespoonful of 
mustard She covers this mixture with 
cold vinegar, puts in sterilized jars and 
seals 

A sauce to be served with hot beets, 
which will find favor with beet lovers, 
is made with one-third cup of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter or other fat, six ta 
blespeonfuls of vinegar, two tablespoon- 
fuls of water Mix the corn starch with 
sugar; add liquids and cook until thick- 
ened. Pour over beets and let stand a few 


minutes. Add the melted fat just before 
serving 
LEAVE YOUR MARK 

Name tapes. such as college young folks 
use at school, are as useful at home. 
These will outwear most garments, and 
may be used a second time Fasten one 
on the inside circle of your umbrella. on 
your raincoat, and on the rugs and blan- 


kets. Write the name of the owner of 
overshoes and rubbers in each shoe A 
wooden skewer or orange wood stick 
dipped in ink makes a legible mark on 





the inside of the rubbers. 

Leave your mark also on curtains 
marking them in pairs There is enough 
difference in windows to make this nec- 
essary 

The sense of ownership and of respon- 
sibility is fixed early if each child has 
his own belongings marked with his own 
name. The child who is careless about a 
handkerchief will be careful about his 
handkerchief, her hair ribbons, etc. 

BISCUIT CHANGES 

Variations on the biscuit pattern are 
favored by the family. A good baking 
powder biscuit is made with two cups of 
flour, four teaspoonfuts of baking powder, 
one teaspoonful of salt, three tablespoon- 
fuls of fat, three-fourths cup of milk or 
water. Mix and sift the dry ingredients 
Work in shortening and add liquid to 
make a soft dough 

If cold meat is left over, take a cup of 
chopped meat moistened with meat stock 
butter one-half of each side and spread 
with the meat mixture Fold over, press 
edges together and bake in a hot oven 

Instead of the meat, a fruit mixture is 
good for Sabbath evening tea. Some peo- 


ple like two tabe.spoonfuls of peanut but- 
ter mixed with the milk in making the 
biscuit dough. 
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Fashion Department | 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 
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No 1385—WLadies’ and Misses’ Jumper 
Dress—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards 36-inch material with 2% yards 
36-inch contrasting. The jumper dress, 
which was the most popular of last sum- 
mer’s styles, continues to be worn exten- 
sively and no doubt will be very much in 


evidence this summer. No. 1385 is not the 
ordinary type of jumper dress such as 
you see in all the shop windows and on 
every street, but is a different, more 
dressy jumper dress. 

No. 1161—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 


36-inch material with 2 yards 36-inch con- 


trasting. Gingham and organdie have 
struck up a friendship this season that is 
bound to last thruout the summer, for 
they are seen together everywhere The 
waist of this frock, made of the popular 
fabrics, is trimmed with bias folds of the 


gingham in a very charming manner. 

No. 1391—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40. 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch mate- 
rial with 1 yard 36-inch contrasting. The 
waist of this model is trimmed with three 
tucks on each side. Made in gingham, 
dotted Swiss or voile with plain organdie 
collar, cuffs and belt, it would be a de- 
lightful addition to any wardrobe. 

No. 1395—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 


sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust mea- 


sure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch 
material with % yard 36-inch contrasting 
and 4% yards binding. A very neat dress 
for the house with a great deal of indi- 
viduality and good style can be had at 


little expense by using this pattern. The 
opening is at the left side front. 

No. 1442—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
19, 1 2and 14 years Size 8 requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material with %4 yard 22- 
inch contrasting. The girl who has 
reached the age when she becomes criti- 
cal about her clothes would take an espe- 
cial interest in a frock like this, and 
mother, too, would approve, for it would 
take only about a day to make 

No. 14 Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 26, 
28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. 
Size 28 requires 2 yards 36-inch material 
This attractive new apron is made with 
a semi-circular skirt gathered to a bib 
section. Percale, gingham and chambray 
continue to be popular apron fabrics, but 
a few are made of Japanese crepe and un- 
bleached muslin. 








These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and givé 


size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. temit in 


stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 


Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 


quarterly 


Cherry Pudding—Make a plain cake 
batter as follows: One cup of sweet milk, 
i cup of sugar, 1 egg well beaten, 1 ta 
blespoonful of butter creamed, flour to 


make a batter and 2 teaspoons of baking 
powder. Beat well, then put in a buttert i 
pan a layer of the batter, then a layer of 
cherries, etc. The batter should be on 
top when the dish is finished Piace the 
pan in a steamer and steam until it seems 

rve 


done when tested with a straw » 
with cherry sauce. If canned cherries are 
used for this pudding the juice must be 
drained off. 
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| Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 

Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch-nges as may occa- 
|| sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 
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duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





| the quarterly reviews. ‘ 
i Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
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The Temple Rebuilt and 
Dedicated 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for August 6, 1922. Ezra, 3:8-13; 
6: 14-18.) 


“Now in the second year of their 
coming into the house of God at Jeru- 
salem, in the second month, began Ze- 
rubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and 
Jeshua the son of Zozadak, and the 
rest of their brethren the priests and 
the Levites, and all they that were 
come out of the captivity unto Jeru- 
salem, and appointed the Levites from 
twenty years old and upward, to have 
the oversight of the work of the house 
of Jehovah. (9) Then stood Jeshua 
with his sons and his brethren, Kad- 
wiel and his sons, the sons of Judah, 
together, to have the oversight of the 
workmen in the house of God: the sons 
of Henadad, with their sons and their 
brethren the Levites. (10) And when 
the builders laid the foundation of the 
temple of Jehovah, they set the priests 
in their apparel with trumpets, and the 
Levites, the sons of Asaph with cym- 
to praise Jehovah, after the or- 
der of David king of Israel. (11) And 
they sang one to another in praising 
and giving thanks unto Jehovah, say- 
ing, For he is good, for his loving kind- 
ness endureth forever tOward Israel. 
And all the people shouted with a 
great shout, when they praised Jeho- 
vah, because the foundation of the 
house of Jehovah was laid. (12) But 
many of the priests and Levites and 
heads of fathers’ houses, the old men 


bals, 


that had seen the first house, when 
the foundation of the house was laid 
before their eyes, wept with a loud 


voice; and many shouted aloud for joy: 
(13) so that the people could not dis- 
cern the noise of the shout for joy from 
the noise of the weeping of the people; 
for the people shouted with a loud 
shout, and the noise was heard afar 
off. 

“And the elders of the Jews builded 
and prospered, thru the prophesying 
of Haggai the prophet and Zechariah 
the son of Iddo. And they builded and 
finished it, according to the command- 
ment of the God of Israel, and accord- 
ing to the decree of Cyrus, and Darius, 


and Artaxerxes king of Persia. (15) 
And this house was finished on the 
third day of the month Adar, which 


was in the sixth year of the reign of 
Darius the king. (16) And the chil- 
dren of Israel, the priests and the Le- 
vites, and the rest of the children of 
the captivity, kept the dedication of 
this house of God with joy. (17) And 
They offered at the dedication of this 
house of God a hundred bullocks, two 
hundred rams, four hundred lambs; 
and for a sin-offering for all Israel, 
twelve he-goats, according to the nurn- 
ber of the tribes of Israel. (18) And 
they set the priests in their divisions, 
and the Levites in their courses, for 
the service of God, which is at Jerusa- 
lem; as it is written in the book of 
Moses,” 


It is well to remember that the his- 
toric books of the Bible are history 
written in shorthand, and there is 
much to be filled in to give a lifelike 
picture of the scenes described. The 
first thing that these returning exiles, 
most of whom were poor. people 
(42,660 and 7,337 servants), did, altho 
it is not referred to in this “short- 
hand” record, was to {ind as far as pos- 
Sible their old homes—the houses and 
Vineyards of their grandfathers—to 


Cleanse the old wells, to dig out the 
brush and weeds that had covered the 
land while it was enjoying its Sabbaths 








(II Chronicles, 36:20-21), to plant new 
orchards and vineyards, and, in short, 
to establish themselves in the old 
homes sacred to the memory and tra- 
ditions of their fathers. Then in the 
seventh month (whether of the year or 
of their return we do not know) they 
assembled out of their cities and gath- 
ered themselves as one man to Jerusa- 
lem for the purpose of formally estab- 
lishing the worship of Jehovah at the 
ancient sanctuary. (Ezra, 3:2.) 

We can well imagine the feelings of 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua standing on the 
ancient site of the temple—the one a 
descendant of the ancient line of kings, 
and the other a priest of the line of 
Aaron—as they saw, amidst all the 
desolation of war and the ruins of their 
holy city, the ancient worship once 
more restored. For two generations 
there had been neither altar nor sacri- 
fice. Now once more the sacrificial 
fires were lighted, and the morning 
and evening burnt offerings smoked 
on the altar. For the first time in two 
generations the feast of the taberna- 
cles was observed and arrangements 
made for its continuance thru the 
years, and in their gratitude the peo- 
ple willingly offered a free-will offer- 
ing unto the Lord (Ezra, 3:5). “But 
the foundation of the temple of Jeho- 
vah was not yet laid.” (Ezra, 3:6.) 

Having thus established anew their 
sacred worship, they began the more 
arduous work of building the temple. 
As in Solomon’s day, the timber need- 
ed for the construction of the temple 


could be secured only by aid from 
Tyre and Sidon. The cedars of Leba- 
non were available only by floating 


them to the sea coast at Joppa. Con- 
tracts were let to the masons and car- 
penters and paid for by the royal grant 
of Cyprus. (Ezra, 3:7.) 

I suspect Cyrus was not altogether 
disinterested in making this appropri- 
ation. While it fulfilled the prophecy 
and the Divine purpose, it is quite like- 
ly that Cyrus was not thinking about 
this at all, but wholly of establishing 
a friendly people between him and his 
future enemies, Tyre, Sidon and Egypt. 

Two years seem to have been taken 
up in this preparatory work, and then 
came the final laying of the founda- 
tion, as told in the first half of this 
lesson. Timber and stone had been 
brought, the work was fully organized, 
and with appropriate and solemn reli- 
gious services the corner-stone was 
laid, much, I presume, as we lay cor- 
ner-stones today. It was a great day 
at Jerusalem; the priests with their 
trumpets, the Levites with their cym- 
bals, and the chorus of the choirs in 
their courses kept the solemn festival 
as in the days of David and Solomon, 
when the kingdom was in the height of 
its glory. There were sung on this oc- 
casion the same songs that had been 
chanted by like choirs upon the same 
spot, when king David brought the ark 
of the Lord home after its wanderings 
in the land of the Philistines, and es- 
tablished if on the same consecrated 
spot where he afterwards built his 
temple. (I Chronicles, 16: 4-36.) 

It was therefore no wonder that, 
amid all these hallowed associations, 








there was a great shout of joy—a won- 
| jected at the beginning of the return. 


derful conflict of human _ emotions, 
some shouting in the wild exuberance 
of joy and the otd men who had seen 
the old temple and dragged their weary 
limbs across the scorching desert, with 
an old man’s 
the sepulcher of his fathers, weeping 
when they thought of departed glory. 
Here, as elsewhere, the sacred story is 
true to human nature. 
as he is. 

And now we read for the first time 


longing to be buried in 


It reveals man | 
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Back to the 
Grain Fields 
For Health 


Grape-Nuts is a regular “‘ three bags 
full’’ of the best food qualities of whole 
wheat flour and malted barley, carefully 
mixed and slowly baked— 


To develop all their appetizing flavor, 


To preserve all their wholesomeness, 


And to provide nature’s ‘‘broom’’ that 
keeps the digestive system spick and 


span. 


There’s not a bit of artificial sweetening 
in Grape-Nuts—it just becomes sweet of 
its own accord in the long baking. 


And that enticing flavor—how good it 


is with good milk or cream! 


Fruits, 


too, fresh or cooked, add to the delight 
of a dish of Grape-Nuts, morning, noon 


or sundown. 


It is a compact, ready-to-eat food—no 


cooking needed. 


Why not try it for 


tomorrow’s breakfast? 


“There’s a Reason 


339 


Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Woman's Hall.one of the six medern 
buildings on the campus. 





DES MOINES UNIVERSITY» 
offers a real home for your boy or 
girl while away to school. 
buildings—fireproof 
lighted—new and modern—are used for 
housing the young people who attend our 
school. 


Write today for more information and a copy 
of our jana 

in selecting the most suitable course of study 
without obligating you in the least. 


Des Moines University 


Two splendid 
roomy—well heéited, 


og; we will be glad to help you 





Fall Quarter 
Opens Tuesday 
September 19th 


100 Highland Park 
Des Moines, lowa 














of the first beginnings of a religious 
feud which was to centinue with un- 
abated fury down to the time of Him 
who said: “The hour cometh, when 
ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 


. God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” 

The feud was quite natural. The 


Jews that returned were of pure blood, 
the pedigrees of 652 having been re- 


(Ezra, 2:59-60.) A portion of the 
priesthood were not to eat of the holy 
things because they could not prove 
their pedigrees. (Ezra, 2:61-62.) The 
beginning of the feud was the arrival 
at Jerusalem of a delegation from the 
ancient country of the ten tribes, ask- 
ing to be permitted to take part in the 
building of the temple, claiming that 
they were worshipers of the same God 
ever since the days of Escar-Haddon, 








who had carried the ten tribes captive 
some 150 years before. It will be re- 
membered that after this captivity the 
wild beasts multiplied, and the idea 
grew up that it was because the heath- 
en who had been transported into that 
country to take the place of the cap- 
tive Jews did not know the manner of 
the God of the land. Hence Jewish 
priests had been sent from among the 
captives to teach them the worship of 
the true God. (II Kings, 24:28.) 
During these 156 years, a mixed pop- 
ulation had grown up, the majority of 
whom No doubt, 


practiced idolatry. 


however, as in all cases, there was a 
better class who revolted at the de- 
struction which always accompanied 


idolatrous who thus felt 
drawn towards the Jewish exiles who 
had now returned to Jerusalem and 
were undertaking to rebuild the tem- 
ple of their fathers. Men do net usu- 
ally offer to engage in building 


worship, and 
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churches or any other good work that 
involves sacrifice both in time and 
money unless they have a more or less 
unselfish motive. It seems, therefore, 
that this offer was made in good faith, 
and at f‘rst we are at a loss to under- 
stand how the returned exiles could so 
curtly and unceremoniously reject the 


offer of aid which they must have 
known they would need. For under- 
stand that at this date nothing had 


been done except to build the altar and 
lay the foundation and the 
building material from Tyre and Sidon. 

There however, two sides to 
this, as to every controversy. The 
Jewish people, who had endured such 
hardships to regain the land of their 
nativity, had the utmost horror of the 
idolatrous practices of the heathen, of 
which had much in 
Babylon. Separation for 150 years had 
no doubt changed materially the lan- 
guage, the personal bearing, and the 
views of these two long-separated 
branches of the Jewish people. The 
Jews regarded themselves as strictly 
religious, and would naturally doubt 
the sincerity of the class of people rep- 
resented by this delegation. Friendly 
relations would no doubt lead to inter- 
marriage and familiarity with impure 


secure 


are, 


they seen so 


worship, and they were no doubt fa- 
miliar with the fact that it is much 
easier to lower a standard of morals 


and of outward life than to elevate it. 
Hence the counsel of the Jewish people 
very curtly (too curtly, as it would 
seem to us at this date) told this dele- 
gation from the ten tribes that their 
constituency had nothing to do with 
building a hon unto the Lord; that 
they themselves were able to do it, and 
that they had Cyrus the king of Persia, 
the acknowledged monarch of the civ- 


e 


ilized world, back of them. 

Here they evidently made a very 
great mistake. If this delegation from 
the ten tribes represented men who 
were drawn to Jerusalem by an honest 
purpose, it might have been possible 
to have permitted them to cooperate 
under judicious restrictions; and thus 


this ancient feud the type and symbol 
of all church feuds and denominational 


feuds in every age, might have been 
avoided, Unfortunately, there is a great 
deal of human frailty in the form of 
pride and exclusiveness among even 
the best people and most devoted of 
Christians; and it is likewise unfortu- 
nate when other Christians or other 
denominations, coming with good in- 


tent, are curtly if not rudely rebuffed. 
They are likely to take their revenge, 
unchristian it may seem, even as 
did this delegation from the ancient 
kingdom of the ten tribes. 


as 


Angry at this refusal, they expended 
their energies, which might have been 
used in building the temple, in creat- 
ing a prejudice in the minds of the 
Persian officials in Samaria against 
the enterprise of restoring the temple 
at Jerusalem. On their return home, it 
was easy to point out to the Persian 
governors of Samaria that Zerubbabel 
(otherwise known Sheshbazzar, 
which is a purely official title), was a 
lineal descendant of the royal house of 
David; that Nebuchadnezzar had found 
it to break the power of 
these people, to absolutely destroy not 
merely the city but the temple itself, 
and to take the royal people into cap- 
tivity; and, therefore, that the restora- 
tion of the temple and the Sheshbaz- 
zar of the royal family meant trouble 
for Babylon and herself. So we find 
that the rest of the fourth chapter is 
taken up with the intrigues carried on 
for eighteen years, the object of which 
was to prevent the rebuilding of the 
temple. 

It is safe to infer that the rejection 
of this offer of help would create a di- 
vision among the Jewish people at 
home, much on the same line with 
divisions existing in some churches 
today. There would be the strict puri- 
tans who were for the strict construc- 
tion of the very letter of the Mosaic 
law; and the liberals, who were anx- 
ious to see the temple built, and could 
not why help from people who 
worshiped the same God should be so 


as 


necessary 


see 
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curtly and unceremoniously refused, 
But the sad thing was that the contro- 
versy thus begun never ceased until 
Jesus of Nazareth with His broader 
conceptions, taught that the place of 
worship was not material; that the Sa- 
maritan descendant of the ten 
tribes quite as near the heart of 
God as the Jew, and the time had come 
when men should know that the great 
Father of all accepted the worship of 
the heart, no matter whether 
Jew, Gentile, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
or free. 

Some eighteen years passed between 
the laying of the foundation and the 
completion and dedication of the tem- 
ple, in the sixth year of king Darius. 
Thru the efforts of the Samaritans, by 
the order of Artaxerxes, the word had 


or 
was 


honest 


been stopped, but thru the efforts of 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, 
the work was again taken up in the 


second year of the reign of king Dari- 
us. An attempt was made to get Da- 
rius to order the work stopped, but he 


ordered the archives to be searched 
and the decree of King Cyrus was 
found. Darius sent an order that the 
work on the temple should be com- 
pleted, and that the gold and silver 
vessels which had been taken out of 


the temple by Nebuchadnezzar should 
brought Jerusalem, 
and placed in the house of God. 

So we read that the children of Is- 
rael “kept the dedication of the house 
of God with joy.” Sacrifices and sin- 
offerings were made; and the 
and Levites were set in their appointed 
places, it is written in the book 
of Moses.” They kept the passover 
seven days with joy, “for Jehovah had 
made them joyful.” 


S_LEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book "Old Mother West Wind,” } 
by Theraton W. Burgess 
Copyright 1912 by Littic, Brown & Ge. 


be restored, to 


priests 


as 




















Why Johnny Chuck Does Not 
Like Blacky the Crow 


Farmer Brown's boy is waiting outside 
Johnny Chuck's home, to shoot him when 
he comes out The Merry Little Breezes 
see him sitting there and wonder how 
they can help Johnny. 

Then one of the Merry Little Breezes 
had an idea, such a bright idea! In a 
flash he had rushed over and snatched the 
big straw hat from the head of Farmer 
Brown's boy. All the other Merry Little 
Breezes clapped their hands for joy. They 
remembered how they once had saved 
Mrs. Redwing’s speckled eggs, so they all 
joined in and took turns kicking the old 
straw hat ahead of them across the Green 


Meadows splendid football, 
fun of kick- 


had started 


It made a 
that old straw hat, and in the 
it almost forgot what 
game. 

Farmer Brown's boy put his 
and ran after his hat. The 
Merry Little Breezes would sometimes 
let him just touch it with the tips of his 
fingers, but he never could quite get hold 


Ing they 
the 
Of 


gun down 


new 


course 


of it. Finally the Merry Little Breezes, 
lifting all together, took the old hat up 
up, up, and sailing it out over the Smiling 
Pool, dropped it right over the big green 
lily-pad on which Great-Grandfather Frog 
was dozing and dreaming of the days when 
the world was young 

“Chug-a-rum,” shouted Grandfather 
Frog. and dived with a great splash into 
the Smiling Pool, to come up on the other 
side, that he might see what it was that 
had fallen from a clear sky over his big, 
green lily-pad 

While Farmer Brown's boy cut a long 
pole and with it fished in the Smiling 
Pool for his old straw hat. one of the 
Merry Little Breezes hurried back to 
Johnny Chuck's house to tell him that the 
way was clear, and that it was quite safe 
for him to come out You may be sure 
Johnny Chuck was glad, very glad, to 
hear tl Very, very cautiously he poked 
his little black nose out of his doorway. 
Way down by the Smiling Pool he could 
see Farmer Brown's boy fishing for his 
old straw hat. Johnny Chuck didn't wait 


to see him get it No, sir! Johnny Chuck 


just whispered “Good-by” to his snug 
little home and scampered up the Lone 
Little Path as fast as he could 

Pretty soon he came to a secret little 
path he had made for just such a need; 
no one knew of it but himself. The se- 
cret little path led to a spot Johnny 
Chuck had long before picked out for a 
new home, if ever he should need one 


Without he began to 


wasting 


a minute, 
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supply you ALPHA CEMENT. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 


140 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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dig as he never had dug before. My, how 


the sand did fly! 

Late that afternoon Johnny Chuck's new 
home was finished and Johnny Chuck sat 
in his doorway looking over the Green 
Meadows and watching the world go by 
It was a very beautiful world, a very 
beautiful world indeed, thought Johnny 
Chuel His new home was even better 
than his old one, and he was sure that no 
one knew of the secret little path that 
led to it. He was happy. was Johnny 
Chuck, for once more he had found the 
best thing in the world, which is content- 
ment, 


Presently he saw Farmer Brown's boy 


coming down the Lone Little Path across 
the Green Meadows With him was an- 
other boy, and they each carried two 


pails of water. Johnny Chuck sat up very 
straight to watch 
Down the Lone Little Path went Farmer 


Brown's boy and the other boy, straight 
to Johnny Chuck's old home. First they 
put a big stone over what used to be 
Johnny Chuck's back door. Then they 
began to pour water down the front door. 
They were trying to drown out Johnny 
Chuck. Back and forth, back and forth 
they went, lugging the heavy pails of 
water. 

Johnny Chuck chuckled as he watched 
then But, oh, how thankful he was that 
he had moved so promptly that morning 
and how grateful he felt to the Merry Lit- 
tle Breezes for their help. 

After a time the boys gave it up and 
trudged wearily up the Lone Little Path 
with their empty pails Johnny Chuck 
laughed softly to himself as he watched 
them go. Then he trotted down his secret 
little path to the Lone Little Path and 
down the Lone Little Path onto the Green 
Meadows, where the Merry Little Breezes 
were at play, to thank them for what they 
had done for him that day and to join 
then n a last nad frolic before Old 
Mother West Wind should take them to 
their home behind the Purple Hills. 

“Caw, caw, caw,’ said Blacky the Crow, 
flying over to the Tone Pine 

“Now I wonder who he is making trou 
ble for,”’ thought Johnny Chuck. 


| 


And this is why Johnny Chuck does not 


love Blacky the Crow. 
(In the story next week we will meet 
Une’ Billy Possum.) 
THE PRESSURE COOKER 
The point is made for the pressure 
cooker that it saves fuel. This is true 
and in these days of oil stoves and gas 


stoves and electric ranges, the saving is 
a valuable one; but the pressure cooker 
renders a greater service than the saving 


of fuel—it makes foods that are cheap as 
appetizing as the more expensive cut: 
it retains the flavors of foods, and makes 
for easy dishwashing 

One thing is needed in cooking, and tt 


is attention to the details. The diff: 
ence between the expert and the poor 
cook is that one does things exactly and 


the other is slapdash, one is sure of how 


her dishes will turn out, the other has 
good luck or bad luck as she happens to 
guess right or wrong. 

In using the pressure cooker, time is 
saved by cooking together foods that re- 
quire the same length of time, instead of 
starting a dish which cooks long, ¢%- 
hausting the steam and putting in 
other. 

Se meats in the bottom of the pan 
before water is added; follow the instru: 
tions for steaming brown breads coo} 
dried fruits and can them if not needed 
immediately, when there is space in th¢ 
cooker 

We do not recommend cooking strongly 
flavored vegetables with those of delicat¢ 
flavor, tho the instructions are that this 
may be done and that the flavors do not 
blend. They do blend in our cooker, and 
others have had the same experience 

Keep the ball polished, and remove 
after using The pressure cooker is not 


solely for canning; it is for every-day us 
HUGE FOOD SHIPMENT FOR 
GERMANY 
Morris & Company, Chicago packers 
recently aceepted an order from Germany 
for 250 carloads of food products. The 
shipment will be valued at about $1,750,- 


600, or 1,000,000,000 German marks. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions relating te 








Good Advertisers 


An Iowa subscriber writes: . 

“IT personally know that I give bet- 
ter value at $5 in a male bird than 
» of — - gives for $25. I told 
a fellow who had priced birds from us 
poth that if he bought the other man’s 
pird at $25 he was paying $20 for hot 
air, but I didn’t make the sale.” 








Where there is a difference in price 
for birds of apparently the same qual- 


ity, the buyer pays for breeding quali- 


ties, prepotency, or advertising. Since 
no one but the breeder can possibly 
know the value of his stock, one pre- 


fers to think that a bird is priced for 
what he is worth. 

Most of the poultry 
get high prices for their stock have 
created a demand thru advertising 
which in this day has become an art as 
well as a science. 

As an example of advertising which 
pleases, note the following letter which 
was sent to one room in a Duluth hotel 
the evening of arrival: 

“Just a line to thank you for coming 
to our hotel. It will be our honest en- 
deavor to make your stay pleasant and 
we will appreciate your calling our at 
tention to any lack of service on our 
part and any suggestions you may of- 
fer that will improve our We 
feature club breakfasts at } 


breeders who 


service. 
from 35 
old fashioned New England sup- 
from 65 and an a la 


cents, 
pers at cents, 
carte menu, etc. 

Another example: 
rang. <A pleasant inquired for 
the lady of the house and said: “When 
you get vour next package of — 
butter there will be a prize in it for 
you.” 

We do not 
that butter 
this week. 

Dairymen have 
milk by their milk propag 

Poultry breeders have 
the time and thought to 
which dairymen have 
profitably in advertising 
try as a whole. 

Breeding birds are probably as often 
under-priced as over-priced, but we re- 
peat that one prefers to think that a 
breeder is honest in pricing the bird at 
any reason for putting on a price be- 
what it is worth to him. If there is 
low value, it is good advertising to ex- 
plain to the buyer that he is getting 
exceptional value. 


Today the phone 


voice 


sales of 
increased 


that the 
greatly 


doubt 
will be 
raised the price of 
ganda. 

not devoted 
advertising 
spent—spent 
their indus- 


Rose Chafers and Chicks 


G. H. Lamson, Jr., of Storrs, Conn., 
in following up inquiries made by Mr. 
Herbert Collingwood, of the Rural New 
Yorker, regarding the danger to chicks 
thru eating rose chafers, states in the 
Rural New Yorker of July 15 that fol- 
lowing repeated experiments with feed 
and the juices 


insects, a 


ng chicks rose chafers, 


extracted from the dead poi- 


son was located which has proved to 
be very dangerous to chicks of all 
ages. These bugs are prevalent in dif- 


ferent localities according to the sea- 


son of the year. Lamson found as 


ninety-six in the crop of one 


chicken The effect is 


many as 
1 


ten-weeks’-old 


hown in a drowsy attitude some five 
or six hours after eating the insects 
and gradually this condition increases 
until they may die within five to twen 
ty-four hours after eating the rose 
hafers Mr. Lamson says: “About 
the best control measure that I know 
of is to mow the field or fields in 
which the chickens are likely to run, 
irticularly of daisies, and to keep 


them away from flowering shrubs upon 
which these insects are feeding. Keep- 
ing rose chafers away from chickens, 
ducklings, goslings and young turkeys 
during the month of June and early 














July is. the only measure that I know 
of to prevent from this cause. 
A bulletin from the Storrs experiment 
station in the near future will give a 
list of food plants and more descrip- 
tion of the insect and its work; also 
suggestions as to shrubbery. that 
should be used in yards where chick- 
ens are running.” 


losses 





Type 
The back lot amateur 
to his neighbor: 
the 
dandy.” 


called 
and see 


fancier 
“Come over 


new rooster I’ve bought; he’s a 


The neighbor, 
poultry judge, scrutinized 
cockerel white in color, 
enough for a Rock, not well rounded 
enough for Wyandotte type, and too 
high on his legs for an Orpington. “He 


who happened to bea 
the bird, a 
not long 


seems to be all there, but, what is he?” 
he asked. 
Only a man of long enough expe- 


rience with chickens to appreciate the 
value of type would have been so un- 
kind, but unless a breeding bird 
presses the characteristics in color and 
form of the breed or variety which he 
represents of what value is he in the 
breeding pen? At this season of the 


ex- 


year when many farmers will choose 
their next year’s new blood at the 
state and county fairs the value of 


breed 
breeding 


il of the 
the 


choosing only birds typic: 
or variety to place in 
pen may well be stressed. 

Not so many years ago at a poultry 
show the exhibitors amused  them- 
selves by guessing at the breed of dif- 
ferent solid color fowls when the head 
was hidden. The would 
so much of a gamble now when 
are more distinctive. The only 
secure uniformity is to breed for 
to use the pattern of the standard of 
perfection as one to be bred up to in 
the mixed as well as in the pure-bred 
type. It will take longer to reach the 
standard with a mixed. flock, but with 
pure-bred males and study of type im- 
provement will come. 


same not be 
types 
way to 
type 


Average Large or Run Small? 


How are your chickens this year? Do 


they “average large” or “run small?” 
If this year’s breeding peng have 


produced chicks that average large, it 
would be a pity to fail to keep a record 
for next year’s consideration. The 
male bird that has increased the aver- 
age the chicks over last year 
is a good one to hold on to. Some 
people can show a pedigree for 
chick; others don't know the parent- 
age of a single bird; they are not in- 
terested in keeping records. 

If the run of the young 
to run smaller than last 
blaming it all on the 
the mating and whether it can be im- 
proved on for next year. A note book 
and pencil with which to jot down 
hints for next year’s matings and 
ords of this is part of the equipment 
of the best breeders as they make their 
rounds over the plant 


size of 


every 


stuff seems 
year, before 


season, consider 


rec- 


For Damp Floor 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“My poultry house has a damp floor. 
The chickens look out of mndition. | 
wondered if the floor has anything to 
do with it, and what I could do to 
rx it.” 

A damp floor will cause sickness; it 


would be well to get zood drainage 


about the house if possibi Either fill 
in four to six inches of dry gravel or 
cinders and cover this with three or 
four inches of sand or fresh earth, or 
put down a good cement floor or 


boards over a well drained foundation. 
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Of course, you want the 
utmost in wear from the 
roofing you buy. That 
roofingis ag HIDE. 
If you 
MU LE- HIDE. 
write us and we 
send you the name ofa 
dealer who willgive you 
the service you want, 
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MULE-HIDE. 


‘NOTA KICK | 
(N A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


= AND 


SHINGLES 


| Every Prosperous Community 
i Started With a Good Lumber Yard 


it 
Ki i} 
T is a popular mistake to under-estimate the value i 
i of a good lumber yard as a factor of growth Hh 
Hi and development of every community. i 
Do you appreciate what your lumber dealer does for you? 
i} 


makes it possible for you to get the building 


you you delay He saves you 
time in selecting the material best suited for your needs. 
1] 

| e warchouses immense stocks, affords wide selection of 


grades and kinds and extends liberal credits, 
suggestions, 


which will help you save money. 


expresses his interest in his cus- 
tomer’s welfare by offering him | 
} 


Patronize the MULE- 
dealer because he 


| 
| Every 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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that it is possible to buy 
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and, at all times 
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i THE LEHON COMPANY of Chicago | 
} Offices and Factory: ti! 
Ht 447H 45tH StREET ON OAKLEY AVENUE Hi 
WN i 
HH “Nota Kick in a Million Feet.” i 
HK 

DOs. 
BOOK ON 


Your E¢3 
Production 


Give baby chicks a fine start. Prevent 
White -* ea and other intestinal 
le eee produc t on. Havo 
28 Nealthier” rok, Cut feeding costs. 

Poultry conditioned for market faster— 








bring highest prices. Purdue Bulletin 
No, 255—sent free—gives startling in- 
formation, proves dried buttermilk increases 


egg production at lower cost—keeps flock 


healthy——-makes bigger poultry profits 


COLLIS PROCESS 


PURB 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
o7 ¢ > 80 

Lhe hy nee W A 4 Ea . sy tn hane ile 
jand won't spoil He!ps fatten hogs 
for market 30 to 60 days quicker. 
rng | by fe t Is vf progress 
“d ors. Sold jin ‘50 and bbG-com i 


Backs. Write for free bovklet 
end prices today. 

COLLIS PRODUCTS Co., 
31 50. 19th St., Clinton, lowa 














BAiK & KR E MAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks 
7Ol Crocker Bldg Des Moines, lowa 


German Shepherd, aeaiion, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
fer farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c forinstructive lis Nishna Collie Kennels 


Ww. R. Watson, Mgr., Box 1790, Macon, Mo. 


IREDALES Splendid farm rat«ed ianebaien 
pupples Cholce males, $15.00; femaies, 810.00, 
C HAS. J. ALLINSON, Han 1pton, iowa. 





KAU TieU L. COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natura! Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 
RB. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing. Nebraska. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 




















DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 





America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medisines} 129 W. 24th St., New Yerk 














POULTRY. 


King Chick Hatchery 


lowa City, lowa, Box D 


Price is an Index to Quality in 
Purchase of Baby Chicks 








the 


Highest Production and Exhibition Strains of 


the Leading Breeds with directions for ralsing 
them Do not delay your order to write first— 
order from this advertisement 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

PRICES FOR JULY and AUGUST 
Heavy Breeds ‘ 815.00 
Lighter Breeds 14.00 
Mixed Mreeds 13.00 


Reference Commercial Savings Bank, 
lowa City, lowa 


Pullets-Cockerels 


‘12 TO 14 WEEKS OLD 


White and wn Leghorns, healthy, from 


nested high pro 214.00 per doze: 











trap- 
1 On approval 


juickly. Ord from this adv 


Also 150 Wearling Hens 


Irving King & Sons, lowa City, lowa 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 






ot y avy boned cock birds at 
one ‘halt lce; 8 « ck birds at $2.00 each; 2 cock 
birds at 84. 0 each -d on approval, 
MKS. EDW. ‘BE HANEK, Solon, _Jowa. 


tos brollers and all 
Highest Prices Pai other kinds of live 
poultry, also for veal, eggs, butter and pigeons, A 
aquare deal ays. (¢ EK. McNEILL & CO., 325 
W. So. Water Street, Chicago, Lilfnois. 














AGGLAND ) ebt licks, #10 per 100, 500 for 847.50, 1000 
4 for 890.00: 8. C. W.L eghorns. Prepaid. Guar- 
anteed. Promptshipment. Catalog. Eggland Farma, 


Dept. W, Mt. Vernaa lowa. 
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Minnesota Creameries Report 
1921 Business 


Prices paid for butter-fat by Minne 
s0ta cooperative creameries during 
1921 were lightly above the level of 
New York extras, according to a re 
port i ied by the Minnesota agricul 
tural extension division A summary 
of the business done by 253 coopera 
tive creamerie in the state disclose 
that the average net price paid for 
butter-fat during the year was 43.42 
cents a pound, as compared with the 
average price of 43.25 cents a pound 
for New York extra 

The important relation of large vol 
ume of business to prices paid is am 
ply illustrated by this report. The four 
highest-paying creameries, which aver 
aged 49 cents thruout the year, re 
ceived an average of 243,771 pounds of 
butter-fat during the year, while the 
average amount received by the 253 
creameries was 158,932 pounds. Twelve 
creameries which averaged 45 cents a 
pound for fat handled an average of 


268,295 pounds of fat during the twelve 


nonth period Seventy-one creamenmes 


paid an average’ of 45 cents or better 
for their butter-fat during the year 
All of these companies handled over 


200,000 pounds of fat. 


In general the overrun recorded by 
the higher-paying creameries' was 
higher than that of the lower-priced 
ones, altho the relation was not so def 
inite as the relation of volume and 
price The twelve creameries which 
paid 48 cents had an average overrun 
of 24.31 All of the creameries which 
paid above 41 cents had overruns above 
23 per cent Most of the lower-paying 
ereameries had overruns between 22 


and 23 

The highest-paying creameries 
which got the best 
for their butter. All those which paid 
above 45 cents received above 40 cents 
a pound for their butter, indicating a 


were 


also those prices 


high degree of efficiency in manufac 
turing methods, business administra- 
tion and merchandising of their 
product 

The report shows that during the 


year the price of New York extras va- 
ried from 52 cents in January, the high 
point, to a low point of 31 a 
pound in May. 


cents 


June Cow Testing Results 


Association No. 1 led the 
cow testing associations of lowa for 
the month of June with an average 
production of 824 pounds of milk and 
33.3 pounds of fat for 261 cows. Dallas 


association was second and Davenport 


Dubuque 


third. The high individual cow for the 
month was the grade Holstein owned 
by D. J. Scnittjer of the Delaware asso- 


ciation, which produced 2,335 pounds 
of milk and 79.4 pounds of fat during 
the month. The high herd was the 
group of pure-bred Holsteins owned by 


Martin Deeny of the Dallas associa 
tion, which averaged 1,530 pounds of 
milk and 53.1 pounds of fat During 


the month 164 cows produced over 50 
pounds of fat, 100 cows were culled 
out and sold and 13 bulls were pur- 


chased for the 
associations 


herds belonging to test 


To Boost Dairy Shows 

The second meeting of Iowa’s dairy 
promotion committee was held at Wa- 
terloo on July 10. The purpose of the 
committee to interest in 
and attendance at the Waterloo Dairy 
Congress and the National Dairy Show. 
The committee will conduct its cam- 
paign thru state and county breed as- 


promote 


sociations, cow testing associations, 
county Farm Bureaus, codperative 
creameries, banks and commercial 
clubs 
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To Establish Butter Standard 


4 bill to provide a 
butter 
of 
Haugen of 


add the 


federal 
in 
representa 


definite 


| standard for has been 


the 


ega 
troduced 
tives by 
The bill 
containing 
milk fat 


‘ 
tery 


in house 


Congressman lowa 
“and 
than 8&0 per cent of 
tion of but 
part of the 
no existing 

There has 
understanding 


SO per 


would words 
not less 
to the legal defi: 
make this a 

There 
standard for butter. 
general 
butter containing over 
butter-fat 

The 


a definite 






and would 


pure food law is 
federal 
always been a 
that 


of 


haw 


cent 
pure food 
Haugen bill would make this 

legal Eleven 
states now have an &0-per cent butter 
fat laws 


tablishing butter-fat 


conforms to the 


standard 


three have 


per 


and es 


K21, 


tandard 
an cent 
standard 


Waterloo Show Has Calf 
Club Class 


4 new feature will be included in 
the Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress 
this year in the calf club’ exhibit. 


Classes are provided for calves owned 


by members of Holstein, Jersey and 
Guernsey clubs. Entries and stalls for 
calf club calves will be free. Twelve 
attractive cash premiums will be of 
fered to pure-bred heifers born since 
August 1, 1921, and five premiums 
will go to the group classes consist 
ing of five calves from one club or the 
clubs of one county. 


qo 


Oleo Manufacture Decreases 
The 
of oleomargarine 


consumption 
sliding 


and 
is apparently 


manufacture 


down hill rapidly. The oleomargarine 
stamp tax figures for the month of 
April, 1922, showed a _ production of 


339,637 pounds of colored and 13,346,- 
212 of uncolored In 
April, 1921, the production was 702,637 


pounds oleo. 


pounds of colored and = 20,110,892 
pounds of uncolored, while, in April, 
1920, the amounts” were 1,029,518 


pounds of colored and 32,917,020 of un- 
colored. 


Breaking a Chronic Kicker 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We used to own a little red poll cow 
which was not only a good milker but 
exceptionally gentle and nice to have 
around never bothered fences 
as the other cows would sometimes do. 

The winter she was six years old we 
had a long spell of beautiful weather 
when the sun shone down with glitter- 
ing rays on a well polished surface of 
clear white The results were 
some badly burned udders for the cows 
and some sore eyes for man and beast. 

This cow freshened in April while 
her udder was still very sore from the 
sunburn; and altho she had never 
kicked after her first calf was a week 
old she now proceeded to make things 
interesting for any who milked 
her. 

We had an_ infallible 
kicking cows that kicked merely for 
amusement, but we did not want to use 
it on her for we felt that she had good 
grounds for her kicking so we tied her 
foot time we milked her until 
her udder was thoroly healed. 

It took six weeks to effect a 
cure and by that time seemed to 
have acquired the idea that she had a 
perfect right to kick for the rest of her 
life. It made no difference who tried 
to milk her; she would kick and, say— 
a mule is tame when compared to her 
when it came to kicking. 

Finally we got tired of such non- 
sense and decided it was time to cure 
her of the pugnacious habit. one 
day when we had plenty of time we 
milked all of the other cows and then 
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or why the dealer often 
cheap rivet often means the 
do the job. 


We are the originators 
POINTED RIVETS. 
years. 
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Hammer - Rivet Holder - Rivet - Pair of Hands 
Handy Tools Within the Reach of All 
Every Farmer Knows 
that rivets are needed on the farm to meni a slipping belt, 
r. broken harness, an old strap or parts of the automobile. 
Every Farmer Does Not Know 


just why the cheapest rivet is not the most economical to use 
substitutes 


The dealer is not always familiar with the details 
of manufacture and so looks only to his own profits. 


of both 
Our brand has been standard for fifty 


If the user insists on buying rivets which are always 
dependable he will take only packages with 
this trade mark. 


Tubular Rivet and Stud Company 


“Buy for Quality and You Bup for Economy” ° 


an inferior article. A 
use of two when one ought to 


the TUBULAR and BEVEL 
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Boston, Mass. 




















hubby proceeded to give her the “third 
degree” as you might call it. He hunt 
ed up a small hardwood stick about an 
inch and fifteen 
long and started in to teach bossy the 
A, B, C’s of the milking game. He 
did not tie her Jeg but he did tie her 
head good and solid to a corral post 
and every time she kicked he hit her 
across the shin of the leg she kicked 
with. He would rap her soundly just 
below the knee joint and the oftener 
she kicked the harder he would hit, be- 
ing careful of course that he did not 
hit hard enough to do any real injury. 

It is needless to say that the cow did 
not like that kind of petting. She had 
been humored in the kicking habit so 
long that she thought it was one of her 
especial privileges and she intended to 
retain it I guess thought it an 
honor to have her foot tied every time 
we wanted to milk her. 

Husband just one quart of 
milk that time and had almost as poor 
luck the next milking but it was only 
about two days until she seemed to 
get discouraged with the kicking game. 
She was limping quite a bit by that 
time and each day only added to her 
misery. In a very short time she was 
her old gentle self and she would never 
lift a foot to kick teats 
or udder were very sore and then she 
would kick gently as if only of- 
fering a protest to let us know that it 
hurt. 


in diameter inches 


she 


saved 


unless her 


very 
LELAH FOWLER. 


Michigan. 


Holsteins Sell High In Britaln—Further 
proof that Holsteins are increasing in 
popularity in Great Britain is afforded by 
the results of recent sale of 103 Hol- 
steins ported to England from South 
Africa, which resulted in an average price 
of $4,408 per head. Competition was espe 
cially spirited in bidding for the bulls 
and Harlens Marthus, a yearling bull, 
brought $17,850. Another bull reached 


3,600 guineas, or $16,560, 


DONT BUILD ontil you investi- 
ate the new bargain prices on 
Jorthfield metal grain bins and 
open wire corn cribs. Prices cut 
to the bone, Biggest bargains 
ever offered on rust, rat, mildew 
and fire proof metal granaries. 
Last a lifetime. Thousands in use. 


NORTHFIELD METAL 
Grain Bins and Corn Cribs 
ion. Made of extra 


ive satin 


always 
puble 


bargain prices and easy terms. 
NORTHFIELD IRON CO 
16 Nico St, Northfield, Minn. 











IF YOU FEED HOGS 


You will find the new 


CARTER AUTOMATIC 


HOG FEEDER 


the greatest thing of its 
kind on the market. Noth 
ing like it. Hogs and pigs 
raise cover to feed. It 
closes when not feeding 
| Open from both sides. THREE 
| SIZES: 5, Sand 10 ft. Movable 
| Ne 
| 

| 









rainproof; dirt 
Keeps out rats, crowa, ete 
t. Write for free « 


CARTER SHEET METAL CO. 
1300 Grace St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Fall is Coming—tThen Winter 


Then you wish you had a Corn Belt 
Tile Silo. They are permanent and 
include Tile Chute, Back Ladder and 
Rafters. Tile for corn cribs and a}) kince 
of farm buildings. Dept. W. 


Corn Belt Silo Co., Evanston, lilineis. 
| Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


H.W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kanssar 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Note double ply of 
metal to reinforce 
she joints. 














The Latest C 
| Dae OM © i Os i @ 


GRAIN BIN 


and Carter Combination 
Grain Bin and Corn Crib 


Write for our free circular explaining the ex. 
elusive features of Carter's Better Bulit Bins. 
Be sure the bins you buy are not black fron 
painted! Carter Bins are built of extra heavy 
galvanized sheet metal, like culverts; they can- 
not collapse. Extra strong joints. Absolutely 
rast proof; wearproof; fireproof; ratproof and 
at the game time well ventilated. Sizes 500 or 
1,00 bu. The circular is free. Write today. 

CARTER’S SHEET METAL CO. 
13th and Grace St., Omaha, Nebr. 








SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money back if Bonnett’s “Big B” Hog 
Worm Capsules fall to get the worms. Orig!- 
nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 

Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 

and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Pure 
Santonin capsules cannot be sold for less 
than our price; substitutes are worthless at 
any price. Pure-bred breeders. agricultural 
colleges, farm advisers, veterinarians ase 
Bonnett’s “Big B’s”. R. F. Jobanningmeter, 
Luana, Lowa, says: “Send 200 ‘Big B’s’. Have 
tried others. but find no equal”. 


SO $3.75; 100, $7.00; 200, 
Special Hog Treating instruments, 
J.L. BONNETT 
Manufacturing Chemist 
215 Main Street 
Bioomington 
Minois 








We Are Specialists 


in Swine Diseases 





past six years we bave specialized tn 
e iseases, especially Enteritis: Necro 
us, [Intestinal Infection, Swine Plague and 
yrrhagic Septicemia, advising, counseling 
scribing for hundreds of prominent Iowa 
sere. Scores of letters are on file in our 
e telling how our service has saved thousands 
jilars by reducing and preventing hog losses 

2 to these and other diseases 
Let us send you our book of Information and 
testimonials now. When your hogs start dying 
it may be too late. Know in advance what to do 
A postal mailed today will bring it free of ail 

ebligation to you. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
1027 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa. 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO, 


We bandie all kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest priees—Ask 
fer our price list. 


223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








Fly Covers! 


Made of White Osnaburg 
Government Cloth. 


Large size. Durable. Body 
and breast only. Shipped on 
approval Price each per 
horse $1.08. Parcel Post 
Prepaid or ©, O. D. 

T. F. PEEL, Migr. of Fly Covers 
Box 31. SIBLEY. 1OWA 























CORN BELT TILE 


Corn Cribs and Granaries are 
Permanent, Economical, Ornamental 
Bullt round, square or oblong. 
Witb or without driveway. Any 
desired capacities. Tile silos and 
tile for all kinds of farm build- 
ings. Dept. W. 


. CORN BELT SILO CO. 


| Evanston Illinois 





Fresh U. S. Govt. Tested 


ANTI-HOG 
Cholera Serum 


Sold direct to Farmers 
who are holders of State 
permits. Our prices are 
on pre-war basis 
ANCHOR SERUM CO. 
S. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Observatory Bidg., Des Moines, la 


%G% pure, 86.00 bushel, 
Alfalfa Seed sacks free, track Con- 
cordia. Geo. Bowman, 


Concordia, Kansas. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 











A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 


Joshua Crabapple says: 

“Getting sophisticated is sim- 
ply a slow and painful process of 
losing one’s appetite.” 


MY FLIVVER 


I have a little motor car, it’s the apple | 
of my eye. If you know me, you'll easy | 
guess the kind of car I'd buy. It rattles 
like the very Dutch, its radiator’s brass; | 
now you know what kind it is, you will | 
not need to ask I bought it second- | 
handed, had it two years, more or less; 
and in that time it’s been in almost every 
kind of mess. The top is patched, the | 


cushions torn, the tires all wrapped with 
wire; it’s been turned over thirteen times, 


| and twice it’s been afire. I sprung the 


axle badly once, in running o’er a cat; the 
hood's been lost for most six months, I | 
don't know where it’s at One fender’s | 
torn completely aff (I ran into a tree); 
the fan won't work, but I don't care, that 
doesn't bother me. For when she feels 
exactly right, and everything's in trim, 
she'll hit a speed of forty per, that’s true, 
so help me Jim! Every one knows the 
dear old bus, for many miles around; and 
she’s been stalled in each mud hole from 
my place into town. Tho its expenses 
keep me broke, and takes most all my 
yen, if any gent should steal the thing, I'd 
send him to the pen But | am not at all 
afraid that such fate will befall; for there 
is no one else but me can make her go 
at all And tho to get her started off is 
sometimes quite a task, she takes me 
there and brings me back, so what more 
could I ask? H. C. FORT. 


HE SHOULDN'T HAVE USED AN OPEN 
BRIDLE 

Bessie ‘happel vl] favored us with | 
the realistic yarn week about the | 
bouncing gen has tl! er to cx ribute 
this week Ve wi tate rankly that 
there seems to us slig si ne n of 
improbability about 
going to run it anyv 

A good many years ago 
biles were few and far betwee 
woods farmer was plowing He \ 


of horses, so he hitched a cow 


| wife to the plow. They were worki 


the road when an automobile came 


| The woman was scared so badly 


off and killed the cow 


The great American amateur appears 
to have discarded home brewing for the 
radio, 

AND IF HE DOESN’T COME BACK TO. 
MORROW, SHE’LL BE GLAD AGAIN | 
Margaret Whiteman of Henderson 

county, Illinois, sends in this yarn 

“Do you do a good deed every day?” | 
asked the old lady. | 

“Oh, yes,”’ replied the Boy Scout. “Yes- 
terday I visited my aunt in the country 
and she was very glad Today I came 
home and she was very glad again.” 





CALIFORNIA CROP NOTE 

Reports are that the freeze in California 
last January hit a good many orange 
growers a very wallop. The Na- 
ive Sons inform us, however, that such 
a freeze is unusual.” It is our theory 
that the first three words a California ba- 
by learns ars Mama “papa’”’ and 
“unusual.,”’ 





WANTED: A NICE, HARD, DRY ROCK 

Turning to a newspaper reporter who 
was his passenger, the aviator ¢ 

‘It’s all off; the propeller is broken, 
and we are doomed to fall six thousand 
feet!” 

“Great guns'"’ cried the reporter. “7 
hope we don't fall into the water. I can’t 
swim a stroke!’’"—Lippincott’s. 


<claimed: 





| gules contain a full dose of pure Russi 


A Sill Beler Hog Rafi 


DOUGLAS CORN 
OIL CAKE MEAL 


EE them run. They know that their corn 


and tankage feed has been greatly improved 
by the addition of Douglas Corn Oil Cake Meal. 


Hog feeders everywhere are praising Prof. Evvard of the 
lowa periment station for showing them the way to 
better feeding and larger profits. 


He has shown how the farmers of Iowa alone can save 
$10,000,000 per year on the cost of producing a crop of 
market hogs by feeding 60% Douglas Corn Oil Cake Meal; 
mixed with 40 % of tankage to supplement corn. 


No institution has done so much to develop the right hog 
feed as has the Iowa station, where hogs are on feed all the 
time. They know what and how to feed for best results. 

The whole story of the feeding test is told in our bulletin 
No. 28. It is free to feeders. Write for it today and profit 
by these feeding experiment facts. 

Ask your dealer for these good feeds. 
He can buy carloads and supply you and 
other good feeders at lowest delivered 
prices. 

Insist on your dealer supplying you with 
Douglas Corn Oil Cake Meal. ou can 
buy it for less than its proven worth. 


Address Feed Department 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Also Headquarters for Cuban Cane Feeding Molasses 








SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
FARMER. If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER the 
articles you want to buy now, just letus know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 

















Guaranteed to Expel 
All TheHog Worms 
Or Money Refunded 


WAKEFIELD’S FULL DOSE SANTONIN CAPSULES 


We guarantee Wakefield's Full Dose viser, Hog R er and Veterinarian knows 
Santonin Capsule to actually kill every | that a Full Dose of Pure Santonin is the 
worn large and small—in the stomach | only remedy that WILL KILL KVERY 
and intestines to carry off the dead FORM OF HLOG WORM, large and small. 
worms and to put the entire digestive 
tract of the animal in condition to take | I have used your Santonin Hog Capsules 
on weight at a record rate or we refund | with extraordinary results. The hogs af- 
your money. flicted with tl worms were naturally run 

Wakefield's Full Dose Cap- down At the resent writing said hogs 
sian are almost a arge is the others. Can 
Santonin which costs us $150 per pound gladly recommer L ese Capsules to any- 
and we invite all Agricultural Colleges or one Must ink you for your prompt 
state chemists to analyze them 

Send your order today 


Santonin 


service 
LOCKHART, MIN? LESTER FOSTER. 


100 Wakefield’s Santonin Capsules 


200 4 ; I am_more thar leased with Wake- 
. p wa 4 | field’s Full Dose Santonin Capsules. They 
500 | have given the es results [I ever had 
— ee ; . V Vv é 
I ig Gun ind Jaw Opener since [ have I notice since 
All charge prepaid I have treate ny hog they are doing 
~ much better tl re glad that I sent 
| for your Full e ntonin Capsules 
A 4c CAPSULE | DIXON, IA BENJ. B. KING. 
We also make a Worm Capsule which | 
we sell at $4.00 per hundred. It contains | I sent for 100 of your Full Dose San- 
no Santonin yet destroys many varieties | tonin Capsule ind gave or each accord- 
of worms that infest pigs, and we guar ing to directions to 50 head 100 ibs. each; 
intee it to surpass any other Worm Cap- will say they sure got the worms. I have 
sule that, does not contain a Full Dose of | fed worm powders for 20 years but your 
Santonin We have many very strong let- worm capsules sure have it over them as 
ters from stock raisers who have had | each pig gets its full dose and I certainly 
t cannot recommend them too highly. 
j 


great success with these Special 4c Cap- j 
sules, but we know and every Farm Ad- MAXWELL, IA. PINCK. 


C. WAKEFIELD & CO., Box 6, Bloomington, IIL. 
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MARKETS 











WOOL AND HIDES 


CHICAGO GRAIN—Corr 








MISCELLANEOUS—Early in July Amer- 
ican prices, as reflected by Brad- 
street's index number, were 134 per cent 
of pre-war. Dun’s index number was 








wheat 105 per cent 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter 
is 159 per cent, and clover seed 


PROVISIONS—Lard | 


FUTURES—September 





mand for cured hog m 


RAILROAD RATES 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
140 per cent of pre 


FARM-HAND WAGES 





NEW YCRK FACTORY WAGES 


COST OF LIVING 


ly 160 per cent of pre 


BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside « 

















142 per cent. There - 
lation in the United States 
as much money per capi 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
exports of lard the second week 
J vere 10,949,000 pound : ompared 
00 pounds the week before 
é 16,650,000 pounds for the me week 
last ear Exports of pork were 8,365,000 
pounds for the second week in July, as 
compared with 14,995,000 pounds the week 
before and 12,915,000 pounds for the same 
We 
CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $33.45 
and corn oil cake meal $34.45 in ton Jots. 
TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage ob. ' n ton iots 
7 , 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 
|} ¢] w] @ 
| & % v. 
Elals 
‘ ~ — >S 
Med. and heavy w beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime 
Last week . 10.20':10.43 10.18 
W eek before 9.95'10.38!10.08 
ri 
Last weel 9.25) 9.50! 9.43 
Week before 9.45!) 9.68! 9.50 
Mediur 
wast week 9.00! 8.58! 8.38 
Week before = RRR) RG &.65 
Commo 
Last week 7.88) 7.58) 7.18 
Week before 7.98 
sight veight beef steer 
41.100 Ibe down) 
Choice and primes 
Last week ine 10.13)10.38/10.00 
Week before . 9.70/10.25) 9.95 
Medium and good 
Last week .... 8.94) 8.95) 8.61 
Week before 8.52| 9.20! 8.82 
(or mort 
Last week 7.38! 7.45] 6.75 
Week before 7.271 72 1.20 
Butcher cattle 
Heifers 
Last week 5 7.25) 7.00) 7.05 
Week before . 7.00} 7.25) 7.18 
Cows 
Last week ae . 6.00! 6.03) 5.30 
Week before .... 6.00, 6.05) 5.38 
Bulls 
Last week ....... .-+| 5.50) 5.43) 4.83 
Week before ..... ‘ 5.50) 5.90) 5.05 
Canner and cutter cows 


Ci SO ce~nwaaws 3.38] 3.25) 
Week before ....... 3.63! 3.43) 3.13 
Feeder steers 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) 

















Last week ...... | 7.00! 6.70! 7.45 
Week before .... 6.95! 6.70, 7.38 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
Last week ...... 7.00! 6.70) 7.40 
Week before 6.88) 6.70) 7.40 
Stockers 
Steers 
Last week . 6.75) 6.20) 6.65 
Week before 6.75! 6.20) 6.65 
Cows and heifers 
Last week ....... ia 4.88) 4.63] 4.68 
Week before . 5.00! 4.6 4.70 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs ip) 
Last week ...... 9.55/10.10) 9.73 
Week before .... . [ 9.85/10.40/10.07 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.) 
Last week ....... 10.08/10.50/10.23 
Week before ... 10.38 10.63'10.49 
ight (150-200 Ibs.) 
Last week .... 10.33)10.75/10.20 
Week before .... 10.45) 10.83'10.40 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week ........ ; 10.58/10.15 
Week before sem 10.60 10.30 
Smooth, heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up) 
MOE WOE. seecasess { 8.13! 8.38) 8.13 
Week before ....... §.88) 8.88) 8.88 
Rough packing sows (200 
Ibs. up) 
Last week ....... 7.50! 7.88) 7.88 
Week before .... 8.25) 8.30! 8.13 
Pigs (130 lbs. down) 
Last week ..... . 10.00 
Week before . 9.95 
Stock pigs 
Last week 9 50 9.88 
Week before . 9.75 10.20 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down) 
lium to prime 
ast week . , 12.50!13.00/11.75 
Week before . 13.00'13.25/12.68 
ambs, culls and common 
Last week .. 9.63) 9.75) 8.25 
Week before 10. 00'10.00) 8.83 
Yearling wethers, med 
to prime 
Last week ; 10.00/10.12! 9.13 
Week before 10.25/10.50; 9.63 
Ewes, medium to choice 
Last week . 6.13! 6.33) 6.00 
Week before . 5.88! 6.6 6.38 
Breeding ewes, full 
mouths to yearlings— 
Last week eer 8.50) 7.25 
Week before | 9.00) 7.25 
Feeder lambs, medium 
choice- to | 
Last week . : 11.05/12.50! 
Week before . 11.50/12.50! 
“NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice 
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Week before.. 25. 
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LIBERTY BONDS 





L berty 4%'8, Becor 








urity of Liberty Bonds—Second 44's 


; third 4%4’s mature Sept 
fourth 4%4's mature June 15’ 1947, but are 
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LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 








week before $10.85 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


While hog prices have been saz 
some under heavy receipts, the real) 
vere break is not likely to come until 
September or early October. 

The following table gives data as t 
centage of ten-year 4 for re 
and prices as they have prevailed week 
week from July 1, 1921, to date: 








aver: 













July 1 t 
J 7 

j 14 to 
July 21 to 
July 28 to 
August 4 
August 11 
August 18 
August 25 
Septem be 


September 
September 
September 
October : te 7 
October 7 to 14 
October 14 to 21 
October 21 to 28 . 
October 28 to Nov. 4 
November 4 to 11 
November 11 to 18 
November 18 to 25 
November 25 to Dec. 2 
December 2to 9 
December 9 to 16 
December 16 to 23 
December 23 to 30 : 
December 30 to Jan. 6... 
January 6 to 13 

January 13 to 20 
January 20 to 27... 
January 27 to Feb. 3 
February SO BO) «00 t< 
February 10 to 17 ...... 
February 17 to 24 ° 
February 24 to March ¢ 
Marct ,} to 10 cane 
March 10 to 17 

March 17 to 24 

March 24 to 31 

March 31 to April 7 








Asrd: 7 to 2€ ... ’ { 105 102 
April (to 21 85) R7 
April 21 to 28 | 97| 101 
April 28 to May 4 99} 99 
May 4to1l.. 94} 105 
May 11 to 1! : ‘ 98; 99 
May 18 to 25 oe 113! 107 
May 25 to June 1 122] 105 
June he: See eae i 122} 105) 
June 9 to 15....... 128) 119 
June 16 to 22... | 320 114 
June 23 to 29 aia ake oie 123} 108 
June 30 to duly B .....cc% 112} 101) 
ee Sere 129) 120 
: 2B... Seer } 119] 107 





For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 116,530 hogs at Chicago 
432.000 hogs at the eleven markets, and 
price of $12.45. If we figure on the bas 


of 120 per cent of the ten-year average 
receipts, we get 239,836 at Chicago 
518.400 at the eleven markets. If the 
is 80 per cent of the ten-year average, 
get $9.96 as the answer. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES 


Butter creamery extras,, last wee 


34toc, week before 35%c: cheddar cheess 


last week 18'%%c, week before 19%c; « 
fresh firsts, last week 201 


99 





c, 





ducks, last week 22c, week be 
2ic; hens, heavy fancy, last week 
week before 23c. 


THREE-TENTHS OF PEOPLE LIVE 
FARMS 

According to the fourteenth decer 

census, the farm population of the Un 


States on January 1, 1920, was 31,614,2 





or 29.9 per cent of the total populatio 
the country on that date Of this nun 
31.358.640 were enumerated in rura 

ritory and 255,629 on farms located w 


it the mits of towns of 2,500 or m« 


The census definition of a farm includes 


any fruit or market garden, poultry y: 
dairy or apiary which yields $250 we 
f products in a year and requires 
continuous services of at least one pr 
for that year. 

Since rural population includes the 
habitants of cities and towns of less 


o 


) 


2,500 peonle, only 61 per cent of the r 


population can be termed farm population 


Mississippi. with 71 per cent, was 


State in 1920 in which the farm populati: 
formed the greatest per cent of the tot 
The smallest percentage of farm popul: 
tion was in Rhode Island, where it form 


but 2.5 per cent of the total Farm 
ulation was more than half the total 
eleven states, including Mississippi, 


kansas, South Carolina, North Dakota 
North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Sout 


Dakota, Tennessee, Kentucky and O} 


homa. lowa reported 41 per cent far 
M <- 


population; Minnesota, 37.6 per cent 
35.6 per cent; Nebraska, 45.1 
cent, and Hlinois, 16.9 per cent. 


souri, 





The percentage which the farm popula 
tion formed of the entire rural populatio 
of the several states in 1920 ranged from 


81.8 per cent in Mississippi to 20.1 per 


in New Jersey In Iowa, the percenta; 


was 64, and in Illinois, 52.4. 





BEEF IN COLD STORAGE 


Stocks of beef in cold storage on Jur 


1, 1922, were but little over half those 


storage last year and only slightly more 
in one-third of the five-year average 
stock, according to the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture. 
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Rules for Recording Seine 


To aid in eliminating careless and 
fraudulent practices in recording pedi- 
grees and to help in stabilizing and sys- 





tematizing the pure-bred swine business, 
the following rules were recently adopted 


by the National Association of Swine 
Records at a meeting at Chicago. The 
rules have now been referred to the di- 
rectors of the various associations for 
adoption: 
ARTICLE I 
Section 1—For animals farrowed on or 


after March 1, 1923, the only person who 
can record a pedigree is the person who 


makes and signs the pedigree Pedigrees 
gent for record can be recorded in the 
name of the buyer at the regular record- 
fing fee, and in addition to the regular 
recording fee, fees shall be charged as 
follows 


From date of sale to 60 days thereafter, 
no additional fee. 
From 60 days to one 
cents additional fee. 
From one year to two years thereafter, 
$1 additional fee. 
To be added for each succeeding 
or fraction thereof, $1 additional fee. 
Section 2—Pedigrees must be signed by 
the person owning the dam at date of 
farrow; provided, that in case of the sale 
of a recorded sow with a litter not over 
three months old, the signature of the 
purchaser of the pigs will be accepted to 
pedigrees of the pigs, if proper transfer 
signed by the seller showing the sale of 
the dam and the litter and indicating the 
litter sired by a recorded boar, number of 
pi of each sex and date of farrow, is 
recorded at the record office. 
ARTICLE II 
only person who can record the 
of an animal already recorded 
and sold, after March 1, 1923, is the sefler 
or his duly authorized representative. 
Transfers sent for record can be recorded 
at the regular recording fee and in addi- 
tion to the regular recording fee there 
ill be charged as follows: i 
From date of sale to 60 days thereafter 
no extra fee, 
From 60 days to one year 
cents extra fee 
From one year to two years thereafter 
$1 extra fee. 
To be added for each succeeding year or 
fraction thereof, $1 extra fee. 
ARTICLE III 


year thereafter, 25 


year 








The 
transfer 


thereafter, 25 


When a pure-bred hog is sold for breed- 
{ng purposes, the seller shall, within a 
reasonable time, be required to furnish to 


the buyer the papers mentioned in Articles 


IV and V. unless there is a direct and 
definite statement by the seller or his 
agent at the time of the sale that these 
papers are not to be furnished, 
ARTICLE IV 
If the animal sold is not recorded at the 
time of the sale, the seller shall furnish 
certificate of registry showing ownership 
of the buyer. If the animal sold is record- 
ed at the time of the sale, the seller must 
furnish evidence showing that the animal 
has been transferred by the record asso- 
ciation to the name of the buyer 
ARTICLE V 
If the animal sold is a bred sow, the 
seller must furnish- proper evidence that 
the necessary breeding certificate has 


been recorded. 
ARTICLE VI 
Failure of the seller to send proper pa- 
pers for record as required in Article III, 


IV and V hereof, within 60 days from date 
of sale, shall make him liable for provi- 
sions hereinafter set forth in this article: 
Upon ocmplaint from the buyer to the 
record office of such failure, notice of the 
same shall be sent to the seller by the sec- 
retary of the record association. Should 
the seller fail to properly comply with the 


requirements set forth in Articles III, 


IV and V herein, or to furnish a satisfac- 
tory reason therefor within thirty days 
after proper notice has been mailed him 
by the secretary of the record association, 
he shall be automatically suspended from 
all privileges of the record association, 


The record association shall, immediately 
after such suspension, proceed in accgrd- 
ance with its by-laws to try, and if found 
guilty, to permanently expel such a per- 
son from membership in and all rights to 
the use of the record association; or he 
is not a member, then such a person, if 
found guilty, shall be forever barred the 
use of the record. All suspensions and 
expulsions may be published by the rec- 
ord association in their annual reports 


thru the breed papers. 





Stomach Worms in Sheep 


Stomach worms in lambs and older 
sheep are a common source of worry and 
loss to sheep owners during the summer 








months, particularly if the flocks are graz- 
ing on permanent blue grass pasture. The 
eggs and larvae of the worms live over in 
the ground, and once a pasture becomes 
infested it remains so until plowed up. 
For this reason, a rotation of temporary 
pastures, such as rape or oats and rape, 

urged for the purpose of avoiding the 


worms, 

Vhen sheep appear unthrifty with little 
color in the skin, and show digestive trou- 
bles, the presence of stomach worms may 
be suspected. Animal husbandrymen at 
Iowa State College suggest two remedies 
for the condition. 








For 
should be 


the lambs 
hours 


should 


treatment, 

for sixteen 
The dose 

of an ounce to an 
depending upon the 
size and age of the animal. Mix with five 
or six ounces of sweet milk and give to 
the lambs from a long necked bottle. They 
should then be kept off feed about thre« 
hours and the treatment be repeated on 
three successive days. 


gasoline 
kept off feed 
previous to treating. 
consist of one-fourth 
ounce of gasoline, 


Another treatment is the use of dilute 
copper sulphate. Dissolve two ounces of 
copper sulphate crystals in a pint of hot 
water and dilute with a gallon of cold 
water. This makes 144 ounces of dilute 
solution. Give from three-fourths of an 
ounce for a three-month-old lamb to three 
and one-half ounces for a _ full-grown 
sheep. As with gasoline, the animals 


should be kept off feed and water prior to 


treating, and no water should be allowed 
for twelve hours afterward. This treat- 
ment usually does not need to be re- 
peated. 





United States Foreign Trade 
Slackens 


America’s foreign trade for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 pesulted in a favor- 
able trade balance of $1,162,000,000, which 


was a decline of nearly $2,000,000,000 from 
the favorable balance of the 
according to reports issued 
partment of Commerce. 
Exports during the fiscal 
closed aggregated $3,770,000,000 and 
ports $2,608.000,000, as compared with ex- 
| ports of $6,516,000,000 and imports of 
| $3,654,000,000 for the previous fiscal year. 


previous year, 
by the De- 


just 
im- 


year 








Exports in June totaled $334,000,000 and 
imports $260,000,000, against exports of 
$337,.000,000 and of $186,000,000 in 
June, 1921. 
Altho exports 


imports 


for the fiscal year 1922 
fell off by nearly $3,.000,000,000, compared 
with the previous year, they showed an 
increase of nearly $1,500,000,000 compared 
with the fiscal year 1914, and imports for 
the past year, which declined by over 
$1,000,000,000 as against 1921, resulted in 
an increase of $700,000,000 over 1914 

Exports for June were the highest since 
October, 1921, when the total was $343,- 
000,000, while imports for June were the 
highest since December, 1920, when the 
total was $266,000,000. 

Imports of gold for the fiscal year 
aggregated $468,000,000, a 
$170,000,000 compared with 


1922 
decrease of 


the previous 


year, while exports were $27,000,000, a de- 
cline of $106,000,000 from the 1921 total. 
Gold imports for June were $13,000,000, 
against $43,000,000 in June a year ago, 
while exports for the month aggregated 
$1,600,000, against $773,000 in June, 1921. 
Silver imports for the year just closed 
aggregated $70,000,000, an increase’ of 
$11,000,000 over 1921, while exports total- 
ing $62,000,000 advanced $10,000,000 over 
the previous year. Silver imports for June 
were $6,345,000, against $3,627,000 in June 
a year ago, while exports of silver for the 
month totaled $6,000,000, is compared 
with $1,424,000 during the same month a 
year ago. 

° . 

Testing for Tuberculosis 
The general sentiment of breeders of 


eradication, 
received by the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, is 
that efforts should be directed toward 
wiping out the disease from grade as well 
as from pure-bred herds. The live stock 
men feel that animals for beef pro- 
duction, as well kept for dairy 
purposes, and single cows owned by fami- 
lies, as well as large herds, should be in- 
cluded in the clean-up. 

There is always a chance that one dis- 
eased animal in a community may con- 
taminate others. It may come in contact 
with them at fence lines and by going to 
other farms, or the dise¢ may be spread 
by its drinking at running stre: pass- 
ing thru neighboring pastures The feel- 
ing expressed also is that the disease can 
not be kept under control, much less erad- 


cattle regarding tuberculosis 


expressed in reports 


used 


as those 


ase 
ims 





icated, if these animals are omitted in the 
clean-up of any territory. Whole areas, 
therefore, like townships and counties, 
should be cleaned up rather than scat- 
tered herds, if the work is to be of perma- 
nent value and handled in the most eco- 
nomical way. 
. 
The Wheat Joint Worm 

Broken and fallen straw has been noted 
in many wheat fields in central and south- 
ern Illinois this season Much of this 
damage is due to the operations of the 
wheat joint worm. Close examination of 
the straw attacked by this insect will 
show hard, knotty galls, containing yel- 
lowish, footless maggots, the larvae of 
the wheat joint worm. In some fields the 
injury is said to affect 99 per cent of the 
straw. Frequently the trouble is confused 
with a Hessian fly infestation 

W. P. Flint, state entomologist of Illi- 
nofs, advises that, where clover is not 
sown in the wheat, the straw be cut high 
and the stubble turned under during late 
summer or early fall Low cutting is rec- 
ommended where clover is sown. Straw 
from such fields should be baled and sold 
In an infested field all trash and refuse 
about the threshing machines should be 
burned. 
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CULLS CHICKENS 
1921, more tha 

poultry was culled in Clay- 
Iowa, according to Cour 
Combs year a h 
in the 
part 
farmers 


CLAYTON COUNTY 
During. the 
35,000 head 
ton county 
Agent Roy 
culler has charge 
ty. The work is 
Farm Bureau 


season of 


of 





a 
coun- 


of the 
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put on asa 
to the 





Service 


COLLEGE TO SHOW STOCK 
Towa State College will enter between 
forty and fifty hea live stock at the 
coming Iowa State Fair, according to Dean 


of 


Cc. F. Curtiss, ofsthe college. The college 
will show Percheron, Belgian and Clydes- 
dale horses and will also show four or 
five breeds of hogs. 


ENTRIES FOR IOWA FAIR 


Towa farmers wishing to enter live stock 


in the coming Iowa State Fair should re- 
member that all live stock entries must 
be in by August 1. This applies to cattle, 
horses, swine, sheep and goats. Entries 
in other departments will also close the 
early part of August. 


NATIONAL FOREST HIGHWAYS 








A program of national forest highway 
construction involving an outlay of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 for 1,170 miles of 


> 


| 
| 
road in 23 states, was recently approved 
by Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. 
| Wallace About $6,500,000 of the money 
{| will come from other national forest road 
| appropriations and the balance will be 
| contributed by states and counties. 


COMMUNITY CLUBS ORGANIZED 

Thru the the 
Towa, Farm Bureau, six community clubs 
have been organized in that county, the 
| last being orgahized at Highland 
| 
| 
| 


efforts of Clayton county, 


one 
County Agent oRy Combs “The 
people in any township, or community 
ean do no one thing that will be of more 
| benefit to the young and old than the 
development of the community spirit 


says 


AMES HONORS TWO MEN 

Charles Eckles, 
and John Gos 
were honored 
with cer- 
gricul- 


Former State S« 


of Marshall 


nator 
Iowa 
Mo.., 
College 

service in : 
chosen because of 
and live stock 
because of 
and meat 


county 
of Kansas City 
| by Iowa State 
| tifiecates for eminent 

| ture Mr. Eckles was 

| his contributions to farming 
| breeding, and Mr. Gosling 


ling, 
in June 





his 


scientifie study of its pro- 


duction. 


me 


TRUCK MARKETING OF STOCK 









| INCREASES 

A new record for live stock receipts by 
| truck at the Omaha market was estab- 
| lished on June 1, when 310 truckloads of 
| live stock were received The anim: 

| brought to market by truck included 
cattle, 46 calves, 2.267 hogs and 710 sheep 
The truck shipments were about evenly 
divided between lowa and Nebraska ag to 
points of origin. 


CORN CONTESTS IN FORTY-ONE 
IOWA COUNTIES 
| That Towa 


farmers thruout the state 
are making earnest, intelligent efforts to 
determine the best yielding varieties of 
corn for their sections is indicated by the 
fact that val corn yield contests are un- 
der way forty-one different Iowa coun- 
ties this The number of entries 
in the counties ranges from 5 to 28. In 
addition, the state corn yield contest is 
comparing varieties in the different divi- 
sions of the state 


lo« 
in 
season 


FEDERAL ROAD WORK 
Federal aid road projects 
miles in length were completed and 541 
miles went under construction during 
May, bringing the total under construction 
to nearly 15,000 miles and the mileage in 
completed projects to 17,038, according to 
reports of the Bureau of Public Roads of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. These figures indicate that the fed- 
eral aid system grew at a rate of more 
than 20 miles per day on each working 
day of the month, Allotments of funds to 
definite projects amounted to $7,828,000 
during the month. 


totaling 663 





HORSE TRADE IMPROVES 


Seven leading horse 


markets, on or 
west of the Mississippi river, have forged 
ahead of 1921 records for January to June 
in their horse and mule sales for the first 
five months of 1922, according to the 
Horse Association of America At Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Wich- 
ita, Oklahoma City and Denver, 76,098 
horses and mules were sold up to June 1, 
1922, as against 62,451 in the same period 
last year. Other markets show a decrease 
so slight that, considering 1922 business 
conditions, a generally increased propor- 
tion of horse use is indicated 


RADIO CONTEST AT THE STATE FAIR 

All amateu 
eligible 
cial cash 
the lowa 
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series 
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for the best 
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rators in 
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teer und another for boys over that age, 
The Iowa State Agricultural College is 
] 4 ect a and receiving 
fair broadcast an- 
of the live stock and farm 

ey ire made, 

NEW MOTOR BOOK 

“Ford Car Truck and Tractor Repair,” 
by Alfred A. Good, is a recently pub- 
lished book of interest to the owners and 
operators of motor-driven Vehicles. The 
book gives a comprehensive idea of the 
mechanical and electrical action of every 
part of the machines considered The 
style and wording used is such as to 
make the book of value to those with a 
limited mechanical experience. The book 
fs published by the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, 370 Seventh street, New 


York City. 
IN ILLINOIS 
boys and 


CLUB WORK BOOMS 


Junior club work enrolls more 








girls each year in Ulinois Reports from 
the office of the state leader on July 1 
showed tha 1,473 boys and girls were 
taking part in the club work in the state 
this season This number was not quite 
complete is a number of the counties 
had not been heard from, The total num- 
ber of junior club members in Hlinois in 
1921 was 4,269. showing an encouraging 
increase for the year 1922 \ total of 
1.507 members are enrolled in pig clubs; 
607 in sow and litter clubs; 270 are caring 
for beef calves and 96 have dairy calves; 
49 are members of sheep clubs; 440 of 
poultry clubs; 231 of canning clubs, and 
1.029 of clothing clubs; garden club mem- 
bers number 78, and corn clubs have 100 
members. Other projects taken up include 
alfalfa raising, bread making and potato 


growing. 


RAIL SERVICE FOR IOWA FAIR 
EXHIBITORS 


A. R. Corey, secretary of the Iowa State 
Fair board, has sent out the following an- 
nouncement to exhibitors of stock: 

The fair managers have held several 
conferences with the railroads during the 
past six months and arrived at a better 
understanding on «a number of matters af- 
fecting exhibitors showing live stock at 
fairs The railroads have made the fol- 
lowing concessions The free return on 
all live stoe k exhibited at the fairs, or a 
half rate where the exhibitor is making a 
circuit of fairs exhibitors will be al- 
lowed to carry free 500 pounds of traps 
and personal effects There will be no 
charge on feed remaining in the car pro- 
viding the amount does not exceed 506 
pounds. \ll over this amount will be 
charged for at local rates. This tariff 
applies to carload shipments only. There 
has been a recent ruling to the effect that 
the tariff providing for the free return 
of exhibits also covers the outgoing 
switching charge. 

“We are also pleased to announce that 
the Rock Island railroad has renoved the 
old train shed and replaced it with load- 
ing platforms This will give us three 
times the loading platform we had last 
year, which will greatly focilitate unload- 
ing and loading out the exhibits.” 


The WESTERN PULVERIZER, PAC! 

MULCHER, 3 machines in 1. saves labor, in 
and horse-power. It pulverizes and packs as deep as plowed, 

leaves a mulch on top toretain the moisture, and prevents 

in = Bp A mets 


baking, all 











p—AUCTION SALE TO SETTLE ESTATE— 
Date of Sale, AUGUST 21, 1922 
Two well improved farms, located 16 mt. North- 
east of Waterloo or 44 mi. North of Dunkerton, 
la. One 240a. and one 280a. Full equipment, live 
stock, grain and machinery will be sold. Write to- 
day for full descriptions,terma and free catalog to 
-, 210 a Bidg. 
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“Wisconsin Selected Cut-Over ‘Lands 


in large or small tracts at prices and terms to 
enable purchaser with small means to have a farm 
home. Also beautiful locations for summer homes 
on Eau Clalre lakes; excellent fishing. HOME- 
SEEKERS LAND COMPANY, Stillwater, Minn. 

UDITH BASIN, MONTAN A~—480 by owner. 
@ Town one mile. Big wheat producer, one faflare 
in 10 years. Am Minneapolis school principal, can 
not farm. Would sell half interest to real farmer 
on same termns I paid. Reasonable cash payment, 
rest easy. ARTHUR PORTER, 3248 10th Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


When writing to ‘advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| Fresh From the Country | 

































| ( Count ) Iowa July 2 
Thi ee t the oat harvest and 
threst read ted Oat yt 
at eld, but t ood Pie f 
r or f ne Pigs doing 
fine ‘ Y ood gre nd 
BEET c e} t he ‘ ome 
ers H ‘ ‘ for 4 4 ‘ } ; res 
are food I e aer 

Ida Cou (w) Towa Ju ee 
with the « ept ail f; te a 
in the on ‘ 1 ooh well Those 

he nfa ‘ 

] While we d ot 

Iv here t has done 

ple tree } ere 

d ‘ tie ire f ee 

ded. Those who 

were fortunate enough to have cattle on 
feed are r lizir good price fe he 

feed Johr Prestor 

Plymouth ¢ nt (nw) J 1 
A fine rain early Sunday morning ed 
the cor for the tirne being Ir ome 
places t wa begir ng to roll with the 
dry weather Pasture have taker new 
start and the potato crop will be greatl 
benefited The cutting of grain about 
completed and hoc} threshing tarted 
Hay crop rood I L. Milner 

Grundy Cour (c) lowa, July 21 La 
cal showers hi been numerous Corr 
pastures and potatoes looking good 
Grain mostly cut except late oats of which 
considerable is lodged. Grain of all kinds 
looks good plump and well filled; not 
much straw First machine to. start 
threshing yesterday Fruit of all kinds 
will be abundant Gardens also good 
Cattle n pastures getting fat ome on 
feed vet quite a number shipped out 
Not many old hogs; more than an average 
number of pigs some bred for fall lit- 
ters. Some timothy will be cut for seed 
this year. Farm help seems to be plenti 
ful thr harvest at $3 a day ome pou 
try cullins Prices of all grains seer it 
isfactory not much complaining now A 
few farms sold late Gustav Treime! 

MISSOURI 

Randolph Count (mn) Me Tuly 
A good rain since last report Corr is 
growing fast; nearly all laid by Threst 
ing slow because of rai: ome few stacl 
ine their wheat at crop a failure only 
a few fields tall enough to bind Blac 
berry crop the best in year Good crop 
of peaches apples falling badly W H 
Bagby. 

A good rain on the nights of July 9 and 
10 has greatly revived everything Oats 
nearly all cut ome timothy being cut 
for seed Haying is in full blast. Corn 
is somewhat uneven, but looks rank and 
is growing very fast Chinch bugs re 

ported doing damage in some fields No 
threshing done at tl date About the 
usual number of hogs going to market 
Catth mostly shipped out John Eggle- 
ston 

Pettis County (« Mo., uJly 12 Sea- 
sonal rains since July 1 have put the corr 
in prime condition Aside from 15 days 
late planting, the condition 95 per 
cent Wheat ielidng 4 to 20 bushels; 
testing 43 to { selling at 58 cents on 
basis of No. & Having season has been 
a long one. but the crop has been saved 
in good condition; the acreage is large 
Fat cattle and hogs are reaching a market 
during the last fifteen days that is re- 
munerative and highly pleasing to the 
men who have finished them. Medium and 
unfinished steer are now in competition 
with good grass cattle, and consequently 
are being punished WwW. D. Wade 

KANSAS 

Franklin Count (ec) Kan., July 20 
From June 26 to July 11, when we had our 
last rain, something like 5! inches of 
rain fell ur corn looks fine d some 
early Filoody Butcher I have is in the 
roasting ear stage at this writing Hiayins 
is about finished, all but prairie hay. Pigs 
in this neighborhood are doing wel 
Threshir well along W he making all 
the wav from 5 to 12 bushels: about all of 
a low grade Oat moastiv e@ failure 
great many fields of oats mowed, stacked 
and put in the barn for hay Chinch bugs 
by the bushe hey rely are cutting the 
kafir ne late «« Out of a threshing 
crew of 12 farmers not one w sow wheat 
this fall. Peact nd berry crops are large; 
every little peach tree loaded } D 
Eeverins 

NEBRASKA 

Jefferson Count is Neb July 21 
While some fields of wheat are going six 
and seven | he ot} fields are yield 
ing 25 to 30 bushels, but the most of it 
will run 12 t t els The test is ’ 
ning fror t = account of so many 
shriveled grair < sed by dry weathe 
in May) m Tune Nearly half of the 
wheat t ‘ here ( &. M. 7 

MINNESOTA 

Martin County (s) July 21.— 
Raining this mornin f rain for about 
two weeks Nothing suffering much for 
moisture Corn tasseling and silking. 
Early oats and barley in shock. Late oats 
being cut. Some rye threshed Yield 














good and quality fine one reports rye 
weighs 58 pounds to the el Nearly 
every one vaccinated spring pigs. Will 
be about per cent more sows for fall 
litters Corn 51 cents, oats 26 and 27 
cents rye 65 cents, eggs 19 cents, butter- 
fat » cents M. H. Silcox, 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Pembir County, (ne) N. I , July 14. 

The t of the haying about completed. 
Rve harvest ill be n full swing next 
veek i been a hot day today, which 
was hard on the grain, but has been cool 
before with an occasional shower of rain. 
‘orn and potatoes doing finely.—W. C 


( 
Moris 





Notes of the: Breeds 





Champion Boar Dies—Cicotte, senior and 
Poland China boar at 
National Swir died 


ne . 
y Bell Brothers & Wood, 


grand champion the 


1921 Show recently 


He was owned b 
Wiot: lowa 
Dairy Congress Premium List—Premium 
Waterloo Dairy Cattle 
vailable and may be 
secretary of 


lists of the Con- 
se- 


the 


gress are now ; 


cured by 
E. S 


addressing the 


show, Estel, at Waterloo, Iowa 


American 
during 
breeders in the United 
-bred Berkshires 
Hawaii and 


Berkshires—The 
reports that 


Exports of 
Berkshire 
few 


States have 


Association 

weeks 
exported pure 
Mexico, Canada 


the past 
to China 

Argentina, 
-‘‘Jersey 
MeGreg- 


in Northeast lowa 


celebrated at 


Jersey Day 


Day” was recently 

or, lowa, by members of the Clayton Alla- 
makee County Jersey Breeders’ Associa- 
tiontion and their friends. Over three 
hundred northeastern Iowa people attend- 
ed. Jersey milk, served by charming milk- 
maids, was a feature of the day. There 
was also a program of talks by Jersey 
breeders and dairy experts and a tour 
whict included the farms of Kinsley 
Brothers and John Geraghty & Sons 


North towa Holstein Association—Hol- 


stein breeders in nine northern lowa coun- 
ties were recently organized into the 
North Iowa Holstei Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. The organization was perfected at 
a picnic held near Mason City when sev- 
eral herds were in pected Over 300 peo- 
ple attended the picnic and tour Park 


was elected president 


Peak, of Mason 


Lal t 
association. E. J 


Franks, Clear 


of the 





‘ vas named secretary 4 director 
wv chosen from each county 

Royal Offers Large Prizes—Total cash 
prizes in the American Royal Live Stock 
Show, to be held at Kansas City, Mo No- 
vember 18-25, aggregate $55,118, the rich- 
est prize list ever offered for pure-bred 
nd fat live stock in the west or south- 
west Beef cattle offerings total $24,605; 
hog prizes aggregate $8.12 sheep prizes, 
$2,258: draft horses and mules. $6,805, and 





saddle and show horses, $13,000 

Berkshire Prizes Offered—The American 
Berkshire Association that at 
the 1922 International it will two 
dollar of International 


announces 


offer 


dollars to every 

prize money where winners in the car-lot 
swine classes aré pure-bred or grade 
Berkshires, Berkshire enthusiasts point 
out that their breed has won the carload 


Interna- 


won five 


championship eight times at the 
tional, while Hampshires have 
times and Poland Chinas four times 

IHMinois Ships Polands to Brazil—Forty- 
l Illinois Po- 


two head of carefully selected 


land 


Peoria 


China hogs will be asesmbled a 


and shipped to Rio de Janeiro 
according to L. C 
Illinois Poland 


has 


Brazil, on 
Madison 


China 


August 1 
secretary of the 
jation who 


The sh 


Breeders’ Assoc 


charge of the enterprise pment 


is being consigned by twenty-six breeders 
in eighteen counties of the state, and 
consists of thirty-four sows and eight 
hoars The herd will be exhibited at the 
Brazilian Centennial Exposition and will 
be sold in Brazil after being exhibited 


Eastern Hereford Show—Herefords will 
east this fal sa result of the 


h will be of- 


ivade the 
$6,000 in prize 


money whic 








fered to Herefords t the National Here- 
ford Show to | eld at Wilmington 
Del ir connectior wit! t vare 
State Fair The ow is b the 
American Hereford Cattle Breeders As- 
sociation As a means of strengthening the 
Hereford interests in eastern state Fin 
trie Ww ch will be 1 de thru the Here- 
ford so tior Ww ose August 10 Phe 
how Ww be held September 4 to 8 


Polled Shorthorn Association Changed— 





Reorganization of the American Polled 
Shorthorn Breeders Association is now 

der way The association will b 
changed into a membership society wr 

the American Polled Shorthorn Society 
nd will act as a subsidiary of the Amer 
can Shorthorn Breeders Associatior 
having for its objects the promotion of 
the breeding and showing of Polled Short- 


horns. The American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association will soon take over the ex- 
clusive recording of all Double Standard 


Polled 


crosses in 


Shorthorns by 
the 


designating the X 
pedigrees by the distin- 





WALLACES’ FARMER, July 28, 1922 


of Polled 
hereafter need but one 
pedigree and recording fee for each 
animal. Stock certificates in the old Polled 
Shorthorn Association will be accepted for 
the new 


narks Breeders 


will 


one 


guishing X 
Shorthorns 


membership certificates in asso- 
ciation. 





Clayton County Holstein Men Organize 
—Holstein breeders of Clayton county, 
breeders’ as- 
picnic held 
Thirty 


Iowa, organized a county 
sociation at a meeti and 


July 12 at the farm of J. L. Cords. 












members are en Ernest Lihn and 
County Agent R« Combs were active in 
promoting the organization. Officers and 
directors for the coming year are: Pres- 
ident, J. L. Cords Elkader; secretary- 
treasurer, Ernest Lihn, Farmersburg; di- 


Pike Littleport; George 
Elisworth Carnalle, 
nt; Sam L. Little, Farm- 
Elkader, and Ben 


rectors—W. 
Tieder E 


Strawberry 





ersburg; O. H. Larson 


Klima, MeGregor 


SHORTHORN COWS MAKE HIGH 
RECORDS 


Roy A. Cook, secretary of the Milking 
Shorthorn Society, announces that Foot- 
hills Bouvadia, owned by Foothills Farm, 


Carleton has made a new oOffi- 
cial yearly record for four-year-old Short- 
horn cows by icing 16,762 pounds of 
milk and 604 pounds of butter-fat. Foot- 
hills Bouvadia yielded 1,000 or more pounds 
of milk in each of eleven months and 40 
or more pounds in each of nine months. 

Violet Knight 2d a seven-year-old 
Shorthorn owned by W. C. Brown, 
Lime Springs completed an 


Oregon 


prod 


cow 


Iowa, has 











official yearly record of 15,941 pounds of 
milk and 624 pounds of fat, making her 
the champion Shorthorn butter-fat pro- 
ducer age in the United States. 
Violet 2d is a cow of exceptional 
size 1,900 pounds 
NOTED HEREFORD SIRE DEAD 

Repeater, for many years a luminant 
figure in the Hereford world, died on July 
9 at the farm of O. Harris & Sons, Harris 
Mo. Repeater was nearly fifteen years 





and during the fourteen years that 


Harris herd he distinguished 


of age, 


he was in the 





himself as a show bull and sire in a man 
ner that has seldom been approached by 
bulls of y breed Repeater was himself 


grand champion at both the International 


and the American Royal. For more than 
ter years his descendants have been 
prominent winners at every Hereford 
show of consequence in America Re 
peater Jr., a son, was champion at the 
1918 International and three times grand 
champion at the American Royal Re- 
peater 7th, another son, was grand cham 
pion at the Royal and at many state fairs 


fist, by Re- 
themselves as 
will al- 
Hereford 


Repeater 


ished 


Repeater 63 
peater, have disting 
The 


place in the 


sires of Repeaters 


winners 
Ways occupy a large 
this country 

Repeater was bred by E. W. & A. M 
Heath, of Illinois. and 
Harris firm as a yearling. In 
he represented a fortunate 
the blood of foundation 
Anxiety, Anxiety 4th, Garfield 


history of 


sold to the 


bloodlines 


was 


combination of 
such sires as 


Lord Wil- 





ton and Horace. Carrying but little Anx- 
iety 4th blood himself, Repeater crossed 
exceptionally well with cows that were 
strong in Anxiety 4th breeding Many of 
tepeater’s best offspring were the result 
of such matings, notable examples being 





Repeater Jr. and Repeater 63d 

The career of Repeater has brought 
wealth and fame to } owners. His in- 
fluence, however, extends far beyond the 
Harris herd and wherever Herefords are 


recognized as one of 


sires of his breed. 


bred |! 
the truly great 


tepeater will be 


ANNUAL AYRSHIRE MEETING 
Ayrshire affairs were shown to be in a 
t the annual 
Ayrshire Breeders’ 


Pennsylvania. 





highly s% actory condition at 
meeting in June « the 


Association at Devon 





While the breed's business during the cal- 
endar year 1921 was somewhat below that 
for 1920, it was still 60 per cent above that 
of 1917 During - a total of 5,874 
Ayrshires were registered and 3.338 were 





transferred New members added to the 
association during the year totaled 121. A 
notable increase in advanced registry test- 
Ing took place in 1921 with 102 herds on 
test and 560 certificates issued, as com- 
pared to 76 herds on test and 466 certifi 








cates issued in 1920 It was shown at the 
meeting that the business of the associa- 
tion during each month of 1922 had been 
better t n for the corresponding month 
of 1921 
The sso tion placed $50 importa- 
tior fee yn Ayrshires brought to this 
country or ds of any but members of 
the association resident in Canada, Mextco 
nd sk l possessions of the United 
States he fee will be refunded if the 
r ] + a g inced reg stry rec- 
ord or wins prize at the National Dairy 
Show The dv ced registry rules were 
changed to ad t cows owned by non- 
nembers of the association. The associa 
tion endorsed the federal-state plan of 
tubers osis eradication 
O. Reymann, Wheeling, W. Va 
Was re-elected president Adam Seitz, of 
Waukest Wis H. M. Kimball, Concord, 


N. H H 
r., and 
Pa., were 
rectors chosen 


igh J. Chisholn 
Percival Roberts, Jr 


re-elected 


Port Chester, 
Narberth, 

Di- 
Ash- 


presidents 
Newton, 


vice 
were L. W 











burnham, Mass.; A. H. Sagendorph, Spen- 
cer, Mass.; W. V. Probesco, Cream Ridge, 
N. J.; G. H. Dunsmore, Swanton, Vt.; A 
F. Spooner, Gouverneur, N. Y.; E. W. 
Von Tassell, Wenatchee, Wash.;: T. G., 
Ashton, Edgemont, Pa.; E. C. Stone, Pex 

ria, Ill., and R. L. Montgomery, Ithan, P: 


AMERICAN BOYS WINNERS IN JUDG.- 
ING CONTEST 

The American live stock judging te: 
composed of three boys from Cecil county 
Maryland, defeated a team of Englis} 
boys at the English Royal Show at Car 
bridge, England, recently The Amer 
can team won its place as representative 
of the eastern states by defeating tt 
teen other state teams in a contest at the 
Southeastern Fair at Atlanta, 
The American team was made up 
George Warridow, sixteen; Warren Rice 
seventeen, and Joseph Glacken, fiftes 
The trip to England was given as a pr 
for success at the Atlanta fair. 


Geors: 





With Our Advertisers 


Remember the Ernest 
sale at Washington, lowa, 
urday, July 29.—Advertising 


Carlson Dur: 
this week, Sat 
Notice. 


S. Olson, Kelley, Ia., is now offering 
sale an extra good lot of Duroc Jersey 








both sexes, mostly sired by All Se 
a son of the grand champio 
Orion Sensation A few good ones 
by Sensation King. Mr. Olson's pigs 
are growthy and thrifty, with the stretct 
and good high backs in demand See 


and write if interested in buying.—Adve 
tising Notice 


W. H. Rasmussen's offering of Duroe 
bred sows and spring boars, at Norfolk} 
Neb, August 3, will be found one of the 


offerings of the summer sales 
bred to Giant Sensation, and 


superior 
Sows are all 





the spring boars are by him. We have 
seen this stuff and can say that we have 
seen nothing better. The get of Giant 
Sensation is paramount.—Advertising N« 

tice. 


SKAGGS’ SPOTTED POLANDS 
of Malvern 


Southwest Iowa, is a good 





herd of big Spots, owned by S. R. Skaggs 
& Sons This firm is planning to hol 
sale on November 4, and will offer a 1 








line-up of sows, boars and gilts. They are 


going to a number of the fairs this fall 
with a nice lot of show stock, and will 
doubt, take home a good share of the rit 
bons Keep this herd in mind and Joo} 
them up. Advertising Notice. 
PENCE’S DUROC JERSEYS 
Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa, is raising 


some of the growthiest and best Dur« 
Jersey pigs that the Wallaces’ Farmer 
representative has yet found in southern 
Iowa They are sired by Climax Sens 
toin, and from a good class of sows sired 


Pathfind 
Mr. Pence 
when he wil! 


by the champions, Pathmarker 
Victory and Valley Colonel 
will hold a sale October 24 


sell some extra good ones of both s¢ 
Keep the date in mind and get your name 
on the list for sale catalog. mentionir 





Wallaces’ Farmer when writing —Adv+ 


Notice. 


tising 


LILLIE FARMSTEAD JERSEYS 
proprietor of  Lillié 
Mich., is now 
bred 
These 


’ 


Colon CC. Lillie, 
Farmstead, of Coopersville 
offering twelve Jersey heifers 
freshen this fall and early winter. 
are trom an 


accredited and are ¢ 
good breeding. 





Mr. Lillie has built up his 
herd with the idea of profitable productic 
foremost in mind, so we believe these cat 


tle should find a ready market. Look up 
the announcement in this issue, and write 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer Adve 


ing Notice 
CRESCENT STOCK FARM SPOTTEC 
POLANDS 
J. P. Williams, proprietor of 
Stock Farm, Springville, Towa, has s« 
real high-class spring boars and gilts that 


Cresee 


are vaccinated and ready to ship This 
young stuff is sired by the great breed 
ing boar. Arb Longfellow. and Arch Bach 
English King. If our readers are in need 
of good Spotted Polands, we can honest!ly 
recommend this man's stock and also } 
square dealing. Write to him now 
these bargains will not last long Ii 


Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis 


mention 


Notice. 


THE RIVAL DUROC SALE 
Col. J. W. McGee, Mé 


On August 12 


rose lowa. will sell, in Russell, Iow: 
rood offering of sows bred to his st 
boar, The Rival, acknowledged by all 
have seen him to be one of the best s« 
vearlings of the breed He was a winnie 
of third in his class at the big Iowa 

} 





r last year and his 
vith splendid depth, lenett 
ttracted much favorable 
sire is Pathfinder’s Rival, 
ised with such marked success by Mck+re 
Rros The dam of The Rival is I 
Wonder 5th y Disturber of Idlewild 
granddam Chief's Colonel On the 


ktreme 
and qu: 

comment 
that has hee 











sire’s side } carries two crosses of Col 
nel blood, besides Pathfinder The offe 
ng includes 25 fall sows and spring yé 
lines, with a few older Among the tot 
are a few ighters of Uneeda Pathf 

er and some of Colonel breeding Colonel 
McGee paid McKee Bros. a top price f 
The Rival at auction last fall, and those 
interested in buying should appreciate this 
opportunity to get one or more sows t d 
to The Rival. His pigs are typy and good 
This is an opportune time to buy, and 't 
is also Colonel McGee's first public sale 
Do not miss the opportunity. See an- 
nouncement and write for the sale cat 


log, kindly mentioning Wallaces’ Farme 


—Advertising Notice. 

















